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Eunice Pike and Florence Cowan 


Mushroom Ritual 
versus Christianity 


How can one effectively present the message of divine revelation to a 
people who already have, according to their belief, a means whereby 
anyone who so desires may get messages directly from the supernatural 
world via a more spectacular and immediately satisfying way than Chris- 
tianity has to offer? The Mazateco Indians equate the hallucinogenic 
mushroom with Jesus Christ himself, believing that when Jesus lived on 
carth he spat on the ground and his saliva sprang up as the mushroom, 
Through it as his mouthpiece, he speaks to them in the hallucinations 
which its chemical content induces. Christian hymns taught by the mis- 
sionary are sometimes believed to be inspired by the mushroom and are 
probably sung to it by its devotees. Taboos applicable to mushroom eating 
are transferred to the Bible and result in fear of reading it. The partaking 
of the divine mushroom poses potential problems in relation to the Chris- 
tian concept of the Lord’s Supper. The use of the mushroom in southern 
Mexico in the quest of visions and supernatural revelations would appear 
to have many points in common with the use of peyote by the Indians 
of northern Mexico and the U.S.A., where there has been extensive 
syncretism of peyote ritual and Christian forms. PRACTICAL ANTHRO- 
PoLoGY would welcome further contributions on the problems of com- 
municating the Christian message in this type of context. It is a subject 
that still needs much careful and prayerful study. 








SoME of the Indian groups of southern 
Mexico make ritual use of certain species 
of mushroom which have hallucinatory 
powers. The ceremonies are performed by 
a curandera or shaman but with the par- 
ticipation of other persons. Pagan and 





Miss Eunice V. Pike and Mrs._ Flor- 
ence Cowan are members of the Wycliffe 
Bible Translators, working among the 
Mazateco Indian group of Oaxaca, Mex- 
ico. During their years of service in 
this field they have participated in the 
translation of the New Testament in 
Mazateco, which is currently in the 
process of publication. 


Catholic traits blend in the ritual, which 
is carried out in the presence of Catholic 
images. This use of the mushroom is 
centuries old, having been described by 
the early Spanish writers. The present 
article is based on the ritual as it is 
observed today among the Mazateco In- 
dians of the State of Oaxaca. Our in- 
formation for the most part comes from 
four sources: from the people who par-. 
ticipate in the ceremonies, from shaman 
women who have become our friends, 
from overhearing the ceremony as it took 
place in a house next door to us, and 
from tape recordings of two all-night 
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sessions which were made by R. G. 
Wasson and which he permitted us to 
hear.! 


Deceptive Mixtures 

From all four of these sources we learn 
that the old tribal beliefs and Christian 
ideas and terminology have become mixed. 
One minute the shaman (a woman in 
both ceremonies which were recorded) 
would. chant that she had the heart of 
Christ or the heart of the Virgin Mary; 
the next minute she was chanting that 
she was a snake woman, a moon woman, 
a bird woman. At both sessions she sang 
the Lord’s prayer as it is sung in the 
Catholic church in the town of Huautla; 
but the next moment she was chanting 
about being a southern cross woman, or 
talking about a tiger eating someone’s 
soul. 

Many kinds of mushrooms grow in the 
Mazateco area, but only certain ones are 
used in the ceremony and only these 
will be discussed in this paper. Some in- 
formants say that the mushroom grows 
wherever a drop of Christ’s saliva fell, 
and that for that reason when the mush- 
room speaks it is Christ himself speaking. 
Other informants say that the mushroom 
grows wherever a drop of Christ’s blood 
fell, and that for that reason the Huautla 
region has living land —land where the 
mushroom does not grow is dead. 


1For specific details see V. P. and R. G. 
Wasson, Mushrooms, Russia and History. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1957. A popular but 
valuable presentation of the mushroom ritual 
appears as a feature article by R. G. Wasson, 
“Seeking the Magic Mushroom,” in Life, May 
13, 1957, and Life International, June 10, 
1957. See also Valentina P. Wasson, “I Ate 
the Sacred Mushroom,” in This Week Maga- 
zine, May 19, 1957. For a later news report 
on the medicinal qualities of the hallucinogenic 
mushroom, see “Mushroom Madness,” in Time, 
June 16, 1958. 
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The most common reason for eating 
the mushroom is in behalf of someone 
who is ill. One informant said, “Jesus 
Christ himself gave us the mushroom be- 
cause we are poor people and have no 
doctors or medicine to help us” At 
other times the mushroom is used for 
divining such things as who stole a cer- 
tain horse, who killed a certain man, 
whether or not a sick person will die, 
or the welfare of a person who is away 
from home. At the ceremony anyone 
present may eat the mushroom, but the 
shaman eats several times as many as the 
others. All see visions (beautiful colored 
moving pictures, they say), but the sha- 
man chants and sings while the others 
lie quietly on straw mats. They may 
speak encouraging words to the shaman 
or make comments to one another. Some- 
how when the session is over, they have 
the impression that ‘Jesus’ has given them 
the answers. They know that the sick 
person will get better or die, that they 
must get the help of the doctor, call in 
the witch doctor, or look for certain herbs. 
They know that their relative in the 
faraway city is well or in trouble. 


However, we have conflicting reports 
on how ‘Jesus’ goes about telling them 
these things. Our information differs 
sharply depending on its source. The 
patients, or people who hire the shaman, 
say, “Jesus said that my son would get 
better,” or “Jesus told me to stop drink- 
ing liquor,” or “The little mushroom 
said so.” The patients never say, “The 
shaman said that Jesus said. ...”. But one 
of our shaman friends insists that ‘Jesus’ 
doesn’t ‘tell’ her anything. She insists that 
he never actually speaks to her. She ‘sees’ 
the sick boy well, or she ‘sees’ a tiger 
eating his soul. Her visions are like movies 
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or television and she just talks about what 
she sees going on. 

In the tape recording of the two cer- 
emonies we were not able to pick any 
place where a supernatural being talked 
in first person giving a message. It was 
just the shaman singing about what a 
wonderful person she herself was. How- 
ever, a mother told one of us that the 
mushroom had told her that her daughter 
would die and then added, “But don’t 
be afraid, I'll take her soul to be with 
me.” We have had hints that ‘Jesus’ talks 
directly to the sick person, or to the 
relatives by means of the mushrooms that 
they themselves have eaten. All our 
sources, however, agree that somehow 
those asking for guidance receive it, and 
that ‘Jesus’ is the one who gives it to 
them. 


Attempts at Separation 


We find that the deep-seated belief in 
the mushroom frequently causes the Ma- 
zatecos to misunderstand our witness for 
Christ. We must ever be alert to their 
way of thinking so that we may choose 
unambiguous words. Examples of some of 
the problems follow. 


1. At least twice when describing 
heaven as a beautiful place, a place where 
there are no tears, etc., Eunice Pike has 
been asked, “Have you seen it?” She 
answered, “No,” and at that time thought 
the question very queer—didn’t the 
person know that only the dead have seen 
heaven? Later she realized that a high 
percentage of Mazatecos claim to have 
seen heaven — the mushroom gives them 
moving pictures of it. Now she tells peo- 
ple, “The Book which tells us nan God 
says that heaven. ...” 


2. A shaman is emma and called 
a ‘wise man’ by the Mazatecos. One 
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time a shaman stood listening to one of 
the authors witness about Christ. The 
expression on his face was one of sympa- 
thy and understanding. After a bit he 
spoke up, “I, too, am a wise man.” The 
missionary didn’t recover fast enough to 
tell him that she differed from him in 
that the things she taught were only 
those things which are in accord with 
God’s written Word. 


3. One time when one of the writers 
was objecting to the use of the mushroom 
she was told, “But what else could I do? 
I needed to know God's will and I don’t 


know how to read.” 


4. One cloudy day the missionary was 
sitting at the local airstrip hoping that 
the plane would arrive. A number of 
Mazatecos were also waiting. To redeem 
the time she sang a hymn, planning to 
use it as a starting point for witnessing. 
The hymn she happened to choose was 
a new one that no Mazateco knew yet; 
in fact, she had translated it just the day 
before. As she sang she heard two of 
the women talking. “Isn’t that beautiful! 
How lovely! It’s just like the mushroom.” 
They had not been talking to her, but 
she couldn’t keep out of that conversa- 
tion. “No, it’s not like the mushroom. 
This is different.” The women would not 
listen. Emphatically they broke in to say, 
“We mean, wasn’t it gracious of the 
mushroom to teach you that song!” 


Many people have learned a number 
of the hymns in Mazateco, since at least 
five hundred phonograph records with 
hymns and a gospel message have been 
sold in the area. We now suspect that 
some of the hymns have been sung to 
the mushroom by the shaman. In fact, 
one Christian Mazateco warned one of. 
the authors against teaching any hymns 
to her shaman friend. “She may sing them 
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to the mushroom if you do!” All this 
poses many problems. Should we limit the 
sale of records to Christians only? But 
the wonderful thing about a record is 
that it can go where there are no Chris- 
tians and no missionary. Should we teach 
hymns only to Christians? But singing 
a hymn is one of the easiest ways to start 
a conversation about Christ. We have 
gone on teaching the hymns, but now we 
are alert, ready to point out that a hymn 
is in accord with the Scriptures, whereas 
many of the shaman’s chants are contrary 
to them. 


5. There is one taboo that most people 
consider very necessary to observe when 
eating the mushroom. That is, they have 
to be ceremonially ‘good’ or ‘clean’. Spe- 
cifically, they must refrain from sexual 
intercourse for four or five days both be- 
fore and after eating the mushroom. One 
of our shaman friends said that she had 
started eating the mushroom in behalf of 
others when she was twenty years old, 
but that she had stopped completely when 
she married. After her husband died she 
took up that work again. Then she mar- 
ried a second time, and again she stopped. 
Widowed the second time, she took up 
the work of shaman again. 

_ This taboo which is imposed in con- 
nection with eating the mushroom has, 
it seems, been a direct source of difficulty 
in the distribution of the Scriptures. We 
tend to call the Scriptures ‘God’s Word’. 
The Mazatecos have considered the mush- 
room a means of getting a message from 
God, and hence the two things tend to 
get grouped in the same category. If 
such a taboo applies to the one, in the 
minds of at least some Mazatecos it 
applies to the other. 

-~OQne young man of marrying age had 
been reading the Scriptures and enjoying 
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them. Then one day he told us that he 
was thinking of getting married, and he 
wondered whether he could go on read- 
ing the Scriptures, or if he must stop 
once he was married. A leader in one 
village, a married man, seemed hungry 
for the gospel, listened eagerly when 
taught, asked pertinent questions, and 
seemed to accept the Lord and prayed for 
forgiveness of sin and for the Lord to 
bless his wife and children. But although 
well off financially he refused to buy the 
Scriptures and never read them for him- 
self. When urged, he objected with, 
“People say that we will go crazy if we 
read God's Word.” It was at least a 
year later that it dawned on us that the 
same reason is given for observing the 
taboos when eating the mushroom. One 
of our neighbors went crazy and we were 
told in a whisper that is was because he 
ate the mushroom when not ‘clean’. 


These and other incidents make us 
suspect that the taboo is so interpreted 
as to make people in general afraid to 
read the Scripture. Parents are afraid that 
their children will die. We are struggling 
with the problem and perhaps we are 
making progress. When selling Scripture 
in the market, we no longer use the term 
‘God’s Word’; rather we say, “This book 
teaches us about God.” 


Also we have made up a wedding 
song which gives advice to the Mazateco 
couple. (Old folks are supposed to give 
advice to a Mazateco couple.) The first 
verse tells of a couple getting married, 
and urges that they take the Jesus road. 
The husband is urged to love his wife. 
The wife is urged to respect her husband. 
Then in the second stanza they are urged 
to read the Scriptures. In the third stanza 
they are told to teach their children the 
Jesus way. That song is a good jumping 
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off point to urge that the couple read and 
pray together. 


6. It would appear that the eating of 
the mushroom has features in common 
with the Christian Eucharist, which are 
a potential source of confusion. During 
the mushroom ceremony the people all 
nibble on the mushroom at the same 
time. They make a kind of unit listening 
to the shaman sing and seeing visions 
together. In his description Wasson 
applied the word “agape” to the cer- 
emony, and we have been asked (by 
outsiders) if the Mazatecos confuse it 
with the Lord's Supper. Does the eating 
of the divine mushroom have for the 
Mazateco a _ psychological value com- 
parable to that which the Eucharist has 
for the Christian? What teaching must 
accompany the introduction of the Lord’s 
Supper to the Mazatecos to prevent the 
Christians among them from seeking the 
same experience from the bread and wine 
that they have formerly gotten from the 
mushroom — and being disappointed? All 
this needs careful study and development 
in the local church context. We can see 
possibilities of confusion. One Mazateco 
said that the mushroom must not be 
cooked because it is considered as a living 
person. However, since there is still no 
organized Mazateco church there has as 
yet been no celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, and therefore as of this date we 
know of no confusion. We have hopes 
that there will be none, for at least a 
handful of individuals have not stumbled 
when they received private instruction. 


Supplying the Need now 
Filled by the Mushroom 


Medicine has given at least some Chris- 
tians the courage to reject the mushroom. 
When a non-Christian sister-in-law says, 


“You are killing your husband! Why 
don’t you call the wise man?” (meaning 
that, if the wife does not call a shaman 
when her husband is sick; then she’ is 
the same as a murderer), the Christian 
can save face by answering, “I’m using 
medicine instead.” That not only keeps 
the relatives from pressing so hard, but 
the medicine sometimes cures the patient. 

The Mazatecos have occasions when 
they desire some special knowledge for 
which they usually turn to the mushroom. 
Sometimes this desire has been met by 
citing the admonition in. James 1: 5. We 


‘ point out that God has promised to give 


us wisdom if we ask him. Once, when 
a Mazateco Christian asked, “How does 
a Jesus-follower go about finding a 
horse?”, we prayed with him, asking for 
wisdom and guidance, and then suggested 
that he go out and hunt. He found the 
horse! 

Perhaps part of the reason for using 
the mushroom is to have a _party-like 
thing, or some special attention for the 
sick relative. If that be the case, then 
the need might be filled by public prayer 
for the sick one during the Christian 
service. 


Surpassing the Mushroom 


The shaman sings that the mushroom 
says she is clean, good, victorious. It 
calls her a humming bird, the moon, the 
morning star, the southern cross. She is 
an interpreter, a woman by whom others 
live, the law, medicine, justice. The 
mushroom says that she is the child god, 
a spirit, a saint, a creator, the heart of 
Christ, the heart of the Virgin Mary. 
She is light, speech, thought. But in spite 
of the pretty words the shaman is afraid. 
Even as she sings she fears her earthly 
enemies. She is afraid of the harm that 
may be done to her or her family by 
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witchcraft (i.e. by a type of witchcraft 
that is completely apart from the mush- 
room). We had noticed in listening to 
the tapes that at times the shaman was 
weeping as she chanted. Upon being 
questioned, she explained to us that she 
was weeping because she was remember- 
ing that one of her sons had been mur- 
dered and she was concerned for the one 
that was left. 

The mushroom often breeds fear. The 
visions may show the shaman that the 
patient is dying of ‘fear sickness’ with 
no suggestion of how to cure him. The 
relatives accept the diagnosis and prepare 
for the funeral while they wonder what 
it was that frightened him. In contrast, 
our Lord said (John, 14:27), “Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you.” In practice we have found 
this passage of Scripture to be true; many 
of the Mazateco Christians, with turmoil 
around them, have come to have hope 
and an inner peace —a peace that comes 
from knowing that they have a Savior, 
and Someone who loves them. 

By contrast, in neither of the two 
mushroom tapes could we discover help 
for someone who knows that he is a 
sinner and needs salvation. The shaman 
sings of the greatness that she is said 
to have, but that greatness is of no real 
help to her; she is as bad off as any of 
the other 90,000 Mazatecos. Our Lord, 
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however, can take a down-and-out re- 
pentant sinner and clean him up until he 
can bear the fruits of the Spirit. 


The ethical values mentioned in the 
mushroom ceremony are in keeping with 
the values generally recognized in Indian 
cultures, but they fall far short of the 
ethics of Christianity. In the long list of 
virtues that the shaman claims for herself 
during the ceremony, there is no love, 
joy, peace, kindness, grace, or gentleness 
— none of the qualities that we recognize 
as fruits of the Spirit. These, however, 
are things that mark one who has become 
a Christian in the Mazateco society: love 
for family and for fellow Christians, joy 
in spite of hardships, peace in the midst 
of village wars. “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another’ (John 13: 35). 


Conclusion 


Some Mazateco believers, chiefly new 
Christians, have continued to use the 
mushroom for a while. Arguments against 
it have accomplished very little. The thing 
that has helped is study of the Scriptures 
—any and all parts of them — until the 
person concerned comes to understand 
God’s idea of sin, his love and plan for 
the sinner, and something of God's great- 
ness. That seldom happens after the study 
of a few brief passages; it seems to take 
a considerable amount before a person's 
eyes are opened. 
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Joel Martin Halpern 


Economic Development 
and American Aid 
in Laos 


American economic aid to other countries would not, at first glance, 
seem to fit within the purposes and scope of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
A reading of the following article, however, may help the American who 
is concerned primarily about his Christian witness among peoples of other 
cultures to see himself more clearly. Certainly the major characteristics 
of “Little America” described here have their counterparts in Christian 
mission programs, though most observers would feel that Christian mis- 
sions, for all of their serious cultural oversights, have not been quite so 
superficial as the U.S. economic aid program. Although the following 
discussion is written from the viewpoint of a cultural anthropologist 
utilizing the traditional participant-observer technique, the motivation in 
preparing it is less anthropological than it is to present the ideas of an 
interested citizen. 

Much that has been written about the foreign aid program can be classified 
as destructive, since few positive suggestions have been offered. The author 
firmly believes that some type of aid program is essential but that certain 
changes in current policies are indicated. The intention here is to offer 
constructive criticism. Many of the points raised have doubtless previously 
been made for other areas; here the objective is to provide documentary 
material based on the situation in Laos.! 





THE Kingdom of Laos? shares with a 
few other newly independent countries 
an almost complete reliance on foreign 


are largely unsurveyed and undeveloped. 
Because of a rugged terrain and poor 
transportation facilities, Laos is unable 





aid. Natural resources do exist, but they 


1 This article is a cultural anthropologist’s 
personal viewpoint. The author would ap- 
preciate comments from the readers. 

2 Laos is a landlocked country of Southeast 
Asia bounded by China, Burma, Cambodia, 
and Vietnam. Its recent independence from 
French control puts it in a very critical transi- 
tion period economically and in other aspects 
of its culture. See William A. Smalley, “The 
Gospel and the Cultures of Laos,” PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 3, No. 3 (May-June 
1956), pp. 47-57. 


to support her growing urban population 
without imports. For the present and 
an indefinite future she will remain de- 
pendent on some form of outside aid. 
Currently this aid comes from the West, 
chiefly from the United States. This 
situation is far from stable, for in recent 
elections Communist-dominated _ parties 
have made considerable progress. An 
offer of Communist Chinese financial 
assistance has also been made. It would 
not seem too unlikely that Laos may one 
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day come to terms with her giant neigh- 
bor to the north. 

Viewed in this context, an analysis of 
the American aid program takes on 
increased importance.’ It is not the in- 
tention here to discuss the United States 
Operations Mission to Laos in relation 
to Laos’ political situation. Although 
political and economic factors can be as 
significant as cultural ones, this paper 
focuses on the latter, which have been 


3 There are a number of other aid programs 
operating within Laos, such as French Eco- 
nomic Assistance, various United Nations 
agencies, and the Colombo Plan. With the 
exception of French technical aid, which is 
of great importance in supplying specialized 
personnel and funds in many fields, the other 
programs are relatively small. 





Joel Martin Halpern (Ph.D. in an- 
thropology, Columbia University, 1956) 
served with the Community Develop- 
ment division of the International Co- 
operation Administration in 1956-1957. 
He spent the year 1957 as the represen- 
tative of the American aid mission in 
Luang Prabang, the royal capital of 
Laos. It is on research conducted during 
that time that his article is based, in 
addition to research on Laos for the 
Human Relations Area files in Washing- 
ton, D.C. His article here was originally 
prepared, in slightly more expanded 
form, under the title “Economic Devel- 
opment and American Aid in Laos,” for 
private distribution as a supplement to 
to his Aspects of Village Life and Cul- 
ture Change in Laos (a special report 
prepared for the Council on Economic 
and Cultural Affairs, Inc., 1958). These 
materials will subsequently be incor- 
porated into a book on the peoples of 
Laos. Dr. Halpern is Assistant Professor 
in the Department of Anthropology, 
University of California. In addition to 
his Laos research he has done field work 
in Lapland, Alaska, Yugoslavia, and the 
U.S. Southwest. He is author of A 
Serbian Village. 
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largely ignored. Such matters as details 
of politics, urban economic development, 
and military assistance are clearly outside 
the scope. of this paper, which has its 
central focus on the Laotian villager. 
Although the country is governed almost 
exclusively by a French-educated aris- 
tocratic intelligentsia, the ninety percent 
or more of the rural population cannot 
be ignored, and the primary purpose of 
this article is to discuss the aid program 
as it has affected or failed to affect the 
villager. 

Because of the extreme conditions in 
Laos, many of the general problems 
confronting American aid programs are 
exaggerated here, making them stand out 
in sharper perspective. Perhaps some of 
the following comments may apply, 
however, with modifications, to other 
parts of the world. 


The Americans and 
the Aid Mission 


Many reports have been written on 
the American aid program in Laos. Most 
of these have gone into great detail in 
describing the organization and adminis- 
tration of special projects, particularly 
the one relating to the import program 
and currency reform, These matters are 
doubtless of great importance, but we 
will be concerned with their actual 
operation only indirectly; our main in- 
terest here is a problem that to date has 
been pretty well ignored—the inter- 
action of American and Lao culture 
patterns in a Laotian milieu. Since Laos 
is an independent country, the aid must 
go through the government before it can 
reach the rural population. Further, 
since the aid originates with the Ameri- 
can government and is implemented only 
through individual Americans, their ideas 
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and preconceptions are obviously of great 
importance. 

~ Before the Vietminh War few Ameri- 
cans had visited the country and almost 
none had lived there aside from a few 
resident missionaries. Yet in 1957 there 
were approximately 200 American officials 
and their families residing in Vientiane 
and a few in the provinces. Some of 
these were career diplomats with long 
overseas service records; the majority, 
however, were associated with the Aid 
Mission, and for most of them it was 
the first time they had been outside 
North America. Some may wonder if 
these. individuals received any prepara- 
tion to face a culture and way of life 
so radically different from their own. 
The answer is that aside from a brochure 
which: specified that the climate was 
tropical and suggested proper clothing, 
there. was virtually none. Most of the 
aid personnel were put through an 
orientation course in Washington, but 
this was limited almost entirely to per- 
sonnel procedures, health matters, and the 
proper ways in which to fill out forms. 


_A few attempts were made to indicate 
that the country to. which the person 
was going was unlike his own, but the 
tone for the orientation meetings was 
set in a planning session at which tech- 
nicians were asked to devise a program 
in their fields for “Country X.” Facts 
on physical geography and general eco- 
nomy were provided, yet nothing was 
said about the country’s history, tradi- 
tions, ethnic problems, or values — in 
short what -the anthropologist calls cul- 
ture. The basic assumptions appear to 
have’ been ‘that it is only the economic 


facts which* need::be considered in the 


planning of an aid program. © — 
It is impossible to control the geograph- 
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ic climate of the country to which the 
new personnel is being sent; the cultural 
climate can be controlled, however, at 
least in part. Thus, although it is neces- 
sary to bring tropical clothing and to 
take certain health precautions, it is 
evidently not felt necessary to bring new 
ideas or to be aware of a different. way 
of life. A key factor in creating a con- 
trolled cultural climate is to assemble the 
accouterments which comprise a basic 
part of American material culture. It 
is, of course, possible to restrict one’s 
own mental climate without any material 
possessions to reinforce it. Many for- 
eigners have “never left home” mentally, 
even though they may have adopted some 
of the day-to-day living habits of the 
country of residence. The process of 
nonadaptation is obviously much easier. 


Little America 


These material accessories and accom: 
panying attitudes present in American 
culture, when transplanted, form the 
framework for a Little America overseas.‘ 
Although Little America basically reflects 
a state of mind, some of its material 
manifestations are most easily defined 
under some basic categories such as 
clothing, shelter, food, earning a living, 
and recreation. Then, too, how do Ameri-. 
cans compare to other resident Europeans 
such as the French? How do they relate 
to the Laotian environment? 


4 As used in this discussion; Little America 
may be defined as the intellectual culture of 
oficial American government personnel resid- 
ing in Vientiane, Laos, in 1957. It also in-. 
cludes the various American material imports 
which have .made possible to a_ significant 
extent-a way of life fundamentally similar..to 
that of a. middle-class government .worker in- 
Washington, D.C. : 
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Clothing, as might be expected, origi- 
nates in America: In.the matter of wear- 
ing apparel the Americans are not too 
different from the French and the urban 
Lao male officials who commonly dress 
in Western clothing. This is true to a 
certain extent in rural areas as well. Of 
course, the cut and styling of American 
clothing is always readily distinguishable. 


‘Housing is another story. One could 
not expect to see Westerners living in 
Lao-style bamboo and thatch dwellings, 
especially since most ranking Lao officials 
in- Vientiane reside in Western-style 
French villas. The French have similar 
housing, varying with their status. They 
have one or two compounds providing 
housing for military. advisory personnel, 
and the other. French, both official and 
unofficial, are scattered throughout the 
town. American housing is characterized 
by barbed wire compounds. Although a 
few Americans do live in different parts 
of Vientiane, the overwhelming majority 
reside within three compounds. They are 
segregated according to agency: one 
houses American Embassy and Informa- 
tion Service personnel, and the other two 
are for Aid Mission employees.5 These 
three compounds differ in type of hous- 
ing. The former is composed of pre- 
fabricated aluminum units with air-condi- 
tioning. The main Aid Mission compound 
consists of modified Lao-style bungalows 
on -concrete piles, plus one motel-type 
structure. In this compound are also 


5.The aid technician should, by the nature 
of his job, have close contact with Lao of- 
ficials ‘and village people, while the diplomatic 
representative can often do an effective job 
even though his contacts are limited almost 
exclusively to officials; thus, living in a segre- 
gated compound: is not as significant to the 
work of the diplomat as it is to wat of the 
aid technician. 
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located the barracks which serve as office 
building. The newest and most highly 
desired housing consists of American 
ranch-style homes modified for tropical 


conditions, complete with adjoining 
breezeway, driveways, and lawns. This 
community is located several miles out- 
side of town, necessitating special taxi 
service. In all compounds furniture is 
of western style made in Bangkok or 
occasionally shipped from America. 


To a limited extent some Americans 
(usually their servants) buy certain food 
in the local market. The greater part 
of the food they consume, however, 
originates in the American commissary 
situated within the main compound. 
Almost all its stocks, including canned 
and frozen food, come from the United 
States. Special American-type perishable 
foods such as baked goods are imported 
from Bangkok. In addition, a restaurant. 
serving only American food functions 
within this compound. 

As to earning a living, almost all 
Americans with the aid program work 
within the confines of their main com- 
pound. The Mission, headed by a di- 
rector and a duputy director, is divided 
into several sections. One includes spe- 
cialized technicians in the fields of edu- 
cation, health, agriculture, public works 
and community development. The second, 
dealing with program planning, -designs 
the overall aid plan and _ negotiates 
agreements with the government of Laos. 
The third section is largely devoted to 


6 The above description applies only to the 
American Aid Mission; both the Embassy and 
Information. Service have their own adminis- 
trative personnel. During 1957 three Ameri-. 
cans. with the aid program. (including the. 
author) were stationed in the provinces. A 
group of agricultural personnel was also" 
located in Xieng Khouang.: 
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maintaining the other Americans in their 
offices and supplying them with food and 
housing; employees in this section include 
among. others a personnel officer, con- 
troller, and warehouse supervisor. The 
Americans have also imported so-called 
third country nationals to assist them in 
various phases of their work, since almost 
all Lao outside of the government minis- 
tries lack the necessary technical and 
educational qualifications. For example, 
there are Chinese, Vietnamese, Thai, and 
Filipinos who function as bookkeepers, 
mechanics, and interpreters. Laotians are 
employed only as chauffeurs, coolies, and 
cleaning women. | . 


. Little America is of sufficient propor- 
tions that it is occupied largely in main- 
taining itself. That is, most, day-to-day 
contacts are among Americans and 
third-country nationals. Actual degree of 
contact with Lao officials varies from 
almost none in the executive division of 
the. Aid Mission to occasional daily or 
weekly contacts in. the technical divisions. 
The most meaningful contacts, in terms 
of importance to the American person- 
nel, are those within the Mission and 
not with officials of the host country, 
to say nothing of those with Lao villagers. 
Perhaps a significant reason for this is 
the large amount of correspondence with 
Washington necessary on all matters 
ranging. from the trivial to the policy- 
making level. A good deal of this business 
is caused by the fact that a new program 
must be planned every year, in ac- 
cordance with varying Congressional ap- 
propriations. There is also considerable 
correspondence on organizational and 
other’ matters within the Mission itself. 
The foci of Mission paperwork is illus- 


trated. by the. constant stream of mime-’ 
ographed notices issued for the informa-. 
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tion of all personnel. These refer to 
such matters as personnel. policies, .com- 
missary hours, recreational activities for 
Americans, requisitioning of supplies, 
and administrative procedures.. During 
1957 there was not one notice. which 
dealt directly with the Lao or with our 
objectives in that country. 

Government. offices in Laos operate 
from approximately seven o'clock in the 
morning until two in the afternoon six 
days a week, while the Americans follow 
the standard five-day, forty-hour week, 
with all stateside holidays. In accordance 
with diplomatic custom, . major Lao 
holidays are also. observed. 


Outside Contacts 


Where contact is necessary with Lao 
officials, it is made difficult by the lin- 
guistic barrier. Of all the Americans 
stationed in Laos in 1957 a very few 
spoke French fluently and only a few 
more had sufficient knowledge of the 
language to conduct even a limited con- 
versation in it. Within the Aid Mission, 
among the various technical divisions 
there was but one American who spoke 
fluent French. To help the aid personnel 
a number of other Americans were 
employed as “interpreters,” their quali- 
fication being a knowledge of French — 
none of them spoke Lao. Among all 
Aid Mission, Embassy, and other Ameri- 
can personnel one was moderately fluent 
in Lao and three others had some know- 
ledge of it. 

Religious and recreation patterns are 
almost exclusively American in content 
and take place within’ the American 
community. Those who attend church do. 
so at the Protestant or Catholic churches 
maintained by local: American and French: 
missionaries... -As. for. entertaining, - those 
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few Americans who invite Lao to their 
homes are the exception. Most visiting 
is done among the American community. 
Additional diversions are provided by 
weekly imported American movies shown 
in a recreation hall located in the Aid 
Mission compound, a bingo night, and 
Sunday evening buffet dinners at the 
restaurant. A special recreation commit- 
tee was in 1957 considering the building 
of tennis courts and a swimming pool 
exclusively for the use of American 
personnel. That same year a small lending 
library was in operation, and an Ameri- 
can Women’s Club of Vientiane ran a 
thrift shop to help local charities. The 
club also heard speakers on such topics 
as local history and Lao village life. 

The basic concern of the Aid Mission 
was with goods and materials rather than 
ideas, with equipment rather than train- 
ing. Countless jeeps, elaborate road- 
grading equipment, trucks, fire engines, 
sprayers, electric generators, and out- 
board motors were among the materials 
presented to the government at specially 
organized ceremonies. A few scattered 
attempts were made to train Laotians 
in the use of this equipment, with vary- 
ing degrees of success. Most of these 
efforts were limited to one- or two-week 
courses. 


Information Service Activities 


Although the program of the United 
States Information Service cannot be 
classified as technical assistance, its basic 
objectives are the same as those of the 
Aid Mission, and one of its chief purposes 
is to give publicity to the latter's ac- 
complishments. Because of the lack of 
development of government facilities in 
Laos, USIS also assists the Lao Informa- 
tion Service in informing the people of 
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Laos about their country and govern- 
ment. Dealing as it does with both urban 
and rural peoples, the activities of the 
American Information Service will be 
briefly discussed here. 


In the absence of radios in Lao vil- 
lages, the Information Service pursued 
its 1957 program by two principal means 
— publications and films. The printed 
materials, issued in large quantities, were 
relatively efficiently distributed to Lao 
villages throughout the country. A much 
smaller amount found its way to tribal 
villages. A colored lithograph of the 
King is felt by some Lao to be endowed 
with magical qualities and is highly 
valued. Greatly appreciated by teachers 
and school children is a large colored 
map of Laos in the Lao language. Some 
villagers, however, had difficulty in un- 
derstanding the concept of a map, but 
once it was explained to them their 
interest was aroused. This was particular- 
ly true of the Meo.? When given these 
maps along with an explanation locat- 
ing the principal towns, the Mekong 
and the area of their own village, even 
the majority who were illiterate in Lao 
were fascinated by them. An elementary 
Lao primer issued by the Information 
Service is used in all schools as well as 
in many wats (Buddhist pagoda com- 
pounds) where Lao was taught. Copies 
of a magazine on Buddhism in Southeast 
Asia, which contains photographs of 
American Buddhists and Buddhist art in 
the United States, are warmly received 
by Buddhist priests and laity. These 
varied publications on Laos in Lao are 


7An important minority group in North 
Laos. See G. Linwood Barney, “The Meo — 
an Incipient Church,” Practical ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, Vol. 4, No. 2 (March-April 1957), 
pp. 31-50. © . 
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in. contrast to posters with photographs 
of the French countryside, captioned in 
French,: distributed by. that country’s 
information service and found in many 
rural schoolrooms. : 


The mere use of the local language’ in 
publications does not, however, ensure 
understanding. Maps of ‘the United 
States, booklets on the life of Benjamin 
Franklin, a poster of the flags of the 
United Nations, a chart of the organiza- 
tion of SEATO, or a photo-sheet of a 
Lao Embassy reception in Washington, 
although seen frequently on the bamboo 
walls of village dwellings, do not have 
too much meaning to people whose 
schooling is limited to religious education 
at the wat or a few years under a teacher 
who himself may have only six years of 
education. Newspapers do not exist out- 
side the towns, and radios are infrequent 
even in urban areas. Photographs of 
Admiral Radford visiting Vientiane, the 
administrative capital, cannot signify 
much to people who think that American 
is the personal name of a missionary 
family. 

It does not take any intellectual 
sophistication to enjoy a movie, any 
movie. Lao villagers give the same rapt 
attention to Information Service films 
that many Americans accord their tele- 
vision screens. A Lao movie audience 
squats in a circle around the semi-trans- 
parent picture screen, viewing it from 
both sides. Tl.us many rural Lao see for 
the first time in their lives the elaborate 
ceremonies and festivals which take place 
in their royal capital. They see their 
King and Crown Prince, the Lao army 
on parade, and neighbors in Thailand 
raising prize farm animals at agricultural 
demonstration centers. These films are 
accompanied by a Lao sound-track. 
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Drama. is provided in a film called “The 
People Win Through,” written by 


Burma’s Prime Minister U Nu and deal- 
ing with a fight against local Communists. 
At some of these film showings interest 
is stimulated by the singing introduction 
in Lao rendered by an Information 
Service projectionist. 

Films of any type are welcomed in 
villages which have few means of recrea- 
tion. outside of the annual cycle of 
holidays and crisis rites. Sometimes In- 
formation Service films are requested by 
village headmen to help create a carnival 
atmosphere at traditional festivals called 
bouns. They are shown next to the out- 
door platform on which Lao couples are 
dancing the lam vong® with the loud- 
speakers blaring forth modern Thai 


music. 


A Look at the Aid Program 


The most important aid program 
activity, in terms of effect on the rural 
population, is the one under which 
various types of consumer goods are 
imported into the country. This activity 
is described in a Mission publication 
summarizing the operation of the aid 
program :? 

The Lao Government does not 
earn enough money to pay the 
salaries of the soldiers, policemen, 
teachers, and civil servants it needs. 


8 These bouns occur in villages near the 
larger towns and would not be seen in more 
remote areas. The lam vong is a dance 
imported from Thailand, in which men and 
women move slowly in concentric circles with- 
out touching. The dancers move their arms 
gracefully in motion reminiscent of some of 
the movements in classical Thai dancing. 

9 Cooperation for Peace and Prosperity, 
Laos— America. Vientiane: United States 
Operations Mission to Laos, May 28, 1957 
(mimeographed), p. 12. 
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The United States has decided to 
“help; not by paying these people 
dollars, but by providing dollar ex- 
change to the Lao Government for 
which the Lao Government provides 
kip at the rate of 35. to one. This 
kip is then used to pay the salaries 
of soldiers and policemen and others. 
The salaries are spent, the kip 
thus made available to business men 
can be deposited with the Lao Na- 
tional Bank and dollar credits made 
available for purchase of the needed 
imports. 

And so, U.S. aid is put to a 
double purpose — first it is used to 
deftay expenses of Lao Government 
soldiers, policemen, and other civil 
servants; then the same money is 
used again to bring to Laos all those 
goods which are increasing the eco- 
nomic capacity of the country and 
make life more worth living for all 
the people. 


‘These immediate objectives agree with 
the broader, long-range view stated by 
President Eisenhower in a speech early 
in 1957 and quoted in the same publica- 
tion: 

With other free nations, we should 
vigorously prosecute measures that 
will promote mutual strength, pros- 
perity, and welfare within the free 
world. Strength is essentially a prod- 
uct of economic health and social 
well being. Consequently, even 
though we continue our programs 
of military assistance, we must em- 
phasize aid to our friends in build- 
ing more productive economies and 
in better satisfying the natural 
demands of their people for progress. 
Thereby we shall move a long way 
toward a peaceful: world. 


This and numerous other pronounce- 
ments have indicated that our basic ob- 
jective is an economically stable, inde- 
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pendent, and democratic Laos. Therefore, 
American aid programs should be judged 
on how successful they are in helping to 
realize these objectives. Some people 
might question the whole idea of- an aid 
program to a country. such as Laos and 
say that in the relatively stable, tradi- 
tional society existing in Laos it might 
be just as well to leave things as they 
are, most of the population being content 
with the status quo. All this has an 
element of truth, in that the average 
Laotian villager is not acutely dissatisfied 
with his lot. Nevertheless, even people 
in remote parts of Laos are gradually 
becoming aware that conditions formerly 
accepted as inevitable need: not neces- 
sarily be that way. Although the prob- 
lems of the Laotian villager in terms of 
his economic survival are not as acute 
as those confronting, say, the Indian 
villager, where great population pressures 
make imperative some sort of economic 
and cultural change, still there are in 
Laos a number of felt needs. In any 
case, since the Indochina war radical 
changes have become inevitable. The only 
question that remains is under whose 
auspices they will be carried out. 


Some of these needs have been dis- 
cussed in a monograph on village life.! 
These include schooling, adequate salaries 
for village officials, a reciprocal relation- 
ship between government and villager. 
How far does the American aid program 
outlined above go toward meeting these 
needs? What are the positive and negative 
effects? Even the bitterest critics of the 
aid program cannot deny some of its 


10 Joel Martin Halpern, Aspects of Village 
Life and Culture Change in Laos. Special 
report prepared for the Council on Economic 
and Culture Affairs, Inc., prepublication copy, 
1958. 
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positive implications. As a direct result 
of the aid program there are now more 
rural school teachers, even though the 
number is still far from adequate. There 
are more consumer goods available, which 
are accepted and desired by village peo- 
ple. These are especially clothing, iron 
bars, flashlights, soap, kerosene, and a 
few foods such as canned milk and tinned 
fish which provide a needed variety in 
the diet. Capital goods such as jeeps and 
outboard motors have made trading in 
locally produced and imported goods 
easier. The complete abolition of such 
a program would undoubtedly impose 
hardships and represent a step backward. 


Aid Program Abuses 


On the other hand, there have been 
a great many abuses and adverse effects. 
Some of the more obvious ones have 
been noted in the American press. It is 
worth quoting here the observations of a 
conservative economic newspaper. After 
noting that about $100,000,000 have 
been spent in Laos since the aid program 
began there, the reporter goes on to 
state: 


The principal effect of the US. 
largesse, however, has been a wild 
and rather weird boom, based on 
nothing more solid than cash on 
hand and an unquestioned assump- 
tion that there is more to come. 

Sleek Cadillacs, Buicks, and Fords 
have been imported by the dozen, 
although the principal highways still 
are hardly more than jungle trails. 
Other items on last year’s import 
[1957] list make delightfully wacky 
reading — four and a half tons of 
feather dusters, 73 tons of sporting 
goods, fishing tackle, and thermos 


11Igor Oganesoff, “Living it up in Laos,” 
Wall Street Journal, April 9, 1958, pp. 1, 14. 


jugs, 180 tons of automobile dovers, 
$23,400 worth of: festival -decora- 
tions, $11,500 worth of musical in- 
struments, and thousands of: dollars 
worth of costume jewelry. ° 


Retail shops are stocked to their 
bamboo ceilings with items that the 
Laotians have hardly ever seen be- 
fore — American toothpaste, badmin- 
ton racquets, roller skates, Japanese 
dolls, and French perfume. 


A lot of the U.S. money went to 
buy products from Red China — 
cherries in syrup from Shantung and 
Five Goats Beer from Canton. Mtich 
of this stuff is unsalable, but it 
doesn’t matter; the importers have 
already made their profits from 
foreign exchange manipulations. 


To understand this, one must: - 
acquaint himself with the magic kip, 
the highly overvalued Laotian cur- 
rency unit. The official exchange- 
rate, set by the Laos Government, - 
is 35 kip to the American dollar. 
But in the hardheaded money 
markets of Hongkong, Bangkok, or 
even Vientiane, a Laos trader can - 
buy 100 kip for a dollar. This sets. 
the stage for fantastic profits. 


A Laotian trader can buy 100,000 | 
kip in the free money market for 
$1,000. He then applies for an 
import license for say $1,000 worth 
of building cement, but puts up only 
35,000 to get the $1,000 from the 
government at the official rate. This 
leaves him 65,000 kip before he 
has even moved the goods. Then he 
can simply sell his import license 
for more cash, if he wants. 

If an importer decides. to use his 
license, he still stands to profit.. 
heavily. Suppose he imports inex- 
pensive men’s shirts at $1.00 each. 
Buying his dollars from the Laotian “ 
Government at the official rate, each © 
shirt costs him 35 kip. But then the ’ 
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free market money values come into 
play.. When the shirt goes on the 
market in Laos, it is priced at about 
100. kip. So the importer has nearly 
tripled his money. Repeating this 
process under Laos’ free and easy im- 
port rules, a businessman quickly can 
amass a considerable fortune. ... 

Many shipments, it is said, are 
diverted in Thailand (95 percent of 
Laos’ imports pass through Bangkok 
and then are transported to Laos 
overland), where there is a lively 
demand for a wide range of goods. 
Other items arrive in Vientiane only 
to be shipped out again for greater 
profits. Thus industryless Laos has 
become an exporter of automobiles 
and outboard motors. 


Effects on Lao Values 


Other consequences are not so easily 
visible. One is the effect this program 
has had on traditional Lao values. For 
example, many young men are now at- 
tracted to the police and military, and 
fewer are entering the priesthood. The 
high salaries given them contrast with 
the minimal wages paid to school teachers. 
A few years ago there were many more 
applicants for teaching jobs than there 
were vacancies; now it is increasingly 
dificult to recruit teachers with even 
minimum qualifications. 

Money accumulated by Lao officials 
and merchants via the aid program has 
also tended to accentuate social and class 
differences. Although class and caste 
(ethnic) differences are of long standing 
in Laos, there have never been really 
great differences in material wealth. Even 
the King lived in a wood and bamboo 
house until the French built him his 
modest palace in Luang Prabang. Minis- 
ters who now have European-style villas 
with one, two, or even more foreign cars 
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parked in their garages formerly. .rode 
bicycles and lived in bamboo- houses. One 
student of Lao affairs has pointed. out 
that it is easier to approach a man. on 
a bicycle than. one in a chauffeured 
Mercedes-Benz. The denunciation of such 
luxuries by the Pathet Lao Communists 
and their refusal to date.to accept any 
of these luxuries for themselves has been 
one of their chief sources of strength 
among the rural. people and among many 
town dwellers as well. 


One high-ranking Lao official, who is 
not among those who have enriched 
themselves, recently remarked, “Young 
people now value money more than 
honor.” When asked if he thought 
termination of American, aid would solve 
the problem, he replied that there was 
a lot more involved and that there was 
no simple solution. All these develop- 
ments cannot be blamed entirely on the 
mishandling of aid funds, however, be- 
cause the introduction of an increasing 
amount of cash into a society which has 
traditionally handled relatively little has 
many undesirable side effects and dis- 
locations. This is true even when not 
accompanied by widespread corruption. 


What are some of the basic assump- 
tions underlying this type of aid program? 
The pros and cons of military aid for 
Laos cannot be discussed in detail in this 
report. Still, it is possible to question the 
utility in Laos of a 25,000-man army, 
particularly when the Pathet Lao forces 
whom they have been fighting have now 
been incorporated into the government 
and Royal Lao Army. A police force 
is without question necessary to maintain 
internal security. At the same time, 
whether high salaries make for high 
morale and maximum efficiency has never 
been clearly. proved. 
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Then there is the matter of how newly 
introduced consumer goods have affected 
the way of life of the Lao and tribal 
peoples. After rice, the chief indispen- 
sable trade commodity is salt, and both 
of these are produced locally. If Laotian 
village culture is not to regress, iron 
bars for tools are also necessary. Manu- 
factured clothing is generally desired, but 
acceptable substitutes can be made from 
locally grown cotton. and silk. Yet a good 
many of the new items in the shops 
must certainly be considered amenities or 
luxuries and not necessities. The border 
line between these categories is not 
always clear and may vary among ethnic 
groups. Soap is an example. Lao villagers 
would consider it essential, but a pros- 
perous Khmu would rather buy a ci- 
garette lighter than a year’s supply of 
soap. Although imported cigarettes are 
preferred for prestige reasons, the roll- 
your-own varieties can be made from 
local tobacco. These illustrations can 
easily be multiplied. 

In this context the last paragraph of 
the statement quoted above describing 
the import program is worth repeating. 
It contains a value judgment derived 
from American culture but by no means 
shared by all Laotians! 


And so, U.S. aid is put to a 
double purpose — first it is used to 
defray: expenses of Lao Government 
soldiers, policemen, and other civil 
servants; then the same money. is 
used again to bring to Laos all those 
goods. which are increasing the eco- 
nomic capacity of the country and: 
make life more worth living for all 
the people. 

Much’ of stateside advertising contains 
the theme ‘that a new toothpaste, soap, 
or cigarette will “make life more. worth 
living,” and to a certain extent. these 
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declarations are believed by many Ameri- 
cans. Although the Laotian villager may 
accept some of these goods eagerly, their 
value in his overall way of life may be 
questioned. - Certainly prosperous . Lao 
officials and merchants have shown an 
eagerness to accumulate such goods, but 
it would be mistaken to say that they 
view them the same way an American 
views similar items. There is a strong 
recreational aspect to Lao culture, that 
is, it. is considered important to “do 
things in a pleasant way.” This goes. for 
driving a car, drinking refrigerated beer, 
or dancing a lam vong to over-amplified 
music. But the beer and music end quick- 
ly. and the car eventually breaks down 
due to lack of repairs. The American 
will go to great lengths to repair his 
car; the Lao may also make some efforts 
in that direction, but there is no compel- 
ling force. Bo pen nyang (“It doesn't 
matter; it can’t be helped”) is a favorite 
Lao expression and an_ indispensable 
idiom. 


Lao Religion and Material Goods 


The importance of the Buddhist. re- 
ligion in Lao life cannot be overestimated, 
despite the fact that many young men 
appear to be attracted to the police or 
army. The ultimate reality to most Lao 
is not in their material possessions or 
expendable goods, but in the cycle of 
rebirths in which they are involved and 
in acquiring merit for a better rebirth. 
Merit. is not obtained by. accumulating 
goods; on the contrary, generosity with . 
one’s material possessions isa virtue, 
After the age of fifty or fifty-five, most 
Lao men and women desire ‘to retire 
from active life and ‘spend time in 
meditation..-Even for. young. people life. 
in the wat (temple ‘compound) is of 
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great importance, and becoming a bonze 
(a Buddhist priest) is a common ex- 
perience. Relatively enormous sums, often 
equivalent to lifetime savings, are spent 
on personal religious festivals. 

Becoming a bonze does not represent 
complete renunciation of wordly posses- 
sions, and certain of the Buddhist rules 
governing these matters are not strictly 
observed. For example, a Lao bonze can 
earn money from his religious services 
which he can use after he leaves the 
priesthood, and various material gifts are 
customarily presented to bonzes. Yet even 
by Lao standards their life is simple and 
their possessions relatively few. Although 
a bonze might welcome renovations to 
the pagoda or an additional statue of 
Buddha to adorn the altar, he would not 
regard these items as essential, nor would 
he or the average layman feel that con- 
sumer goods make life more worth living. 


But Buddhism is only part of the story. 
What about the spirits, the phi?!? So far 
as is known, they have not developed 
a taste for toothpaste... We are dealing 
here with a culture where destroying 
consumable goods and income-producing 
property in livestock for religious sacrifice 
make life more worth living. This is not 
so in Little America, for the commissary, 
with its stock of goods, does make life 
more worth living for the local Ameri- 
cans. It would be unfair to claim that 
these consumer goods form the most 
vital aspect of their lives abroad, for 
American missionaries have for years 
subsisted on a good deal less. There is 
no doubt, however, that such goods are 


12 The Buddhist Lao, like the non-Buddhist 
mountain tribes, believe in and conduct _re- 
ligious and magical rites for spirits of various 
kinds. See “Aspects of Village Life and Cul- 
ture Change in Laos,” op. cit. 
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of much greater importance in American 
cultures than they are in Laotian culture. 


Road Construction 


What, then are some of the accom- 
plishments and problems in the fields of 
transportation, agriculture, and educa- 
tion? Road construction has been one of 
the biggest projects of the Aid Mission, 
and the significance in Lao trade of the 
road between Vientiane and the royal 
capital at Luang Prabang has been 
brought out earlier. The following is the 
official description of this project: 


The reopening and maintenance 
of the national roads of Laos and 
the allied program of training Lao 
personnel are among the most im- 
portant projects being aided by the 
United States Operations Mission. 
Distribution of goods is one of the 
most expensive and difficult prob- 
lems faced by the Royal Lao Gov- 
ernment, because transportation on 
many of the roads is possible only 
by jeep or oxcart, air-freighting of 
goods is prohibitively costly, and the 
Mekong River — the main artery of 
the country—is vunnavigable by 
large craft during much of the dry 
season. 


Almost $1,500,000 worth of road- 
building equipment has been brought 
in, serving the dual purpose of re- 
building the roads and training- Lao 
personnel in the care and operation 
of equipment, so that maintenance 
may be carried on and new roads 
built by Laotians themselves in the 
future. Although rehabilitation work 
on the Luang Prabang-Vientiane 
road had been in progress less than 
three months, in April it was un- 
officially opened when a diplomatic . 


13 Cooperation for Peace and Prosperity, 
Laos — America, op. cit., p. 26. 
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convoy which included the American 
Ambassador made the trip by car 
to the Royal Capital for the New 
Year's celebration. In addition, many 
Lao officials also made the journey 
by auto. They reported that excel- 
lent progress had been accomplished; 
that the road was easily passable for 
its entire length. The Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Public Works 
were so impressed that they publicly 
expressed their enthusiasm at the 
near-miracle results. 


This program was a success in that 
during 1957 a road was temporarily 
opened for traffic. This success lasted 
only a short time, since the monsoon 
rains soon washed away stretches of im- 
properly constructed roadbed and caused 
landslides which will have to be cleared 
anew each year. 


Additional difficulties in the public 
works program are indicated in the 
newspaper article cited earlier: 


Transport improvement is the 
largest single current aid project, 
with $5.6 million provided by the 
United States. Beside the new ferry, 
there is a $3.7 million plan to re- 
habilitate roads. Most of this has 
been spent for heavy earth-moving 
equipment: tractors, bulldozers, and 
shovels. Maintenance cost of this 
machinery is about seven million kip 
monthly, or more than double the 
Laotian government’s normal total 
revenue — which gives some idea of 
the problems ahead if the U.S. aid 
funds are permanently terminated. 

Actual road work is largely in the 
hands of the Universal Construction 
Company, an American firm which 
operates on a direct contract with 
the Laos government and has a large 
force of Okinawans on the job. The 


14 Oganesoff, op. cit., p. 14. 
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principal project is maintaining the 
dirt road between Vientiane and the 
summer [royal] capital of Luang 
Prabang, 150 miles to the north. No 
new roads are contemplated. 

Even more important than the cost 
of maintenance is the training of Lao 
personnel for this work. From this point 
of view the project has been an almost 
complete failure. By way of illustration, 
the operation of the project in Luang 
Prabang town was carried out by a crew 
of Okinawans who were assigned to work 
on the road and also to bulldoze certain 
streets in the royal capital. In a sense 
this work proceeded under the general 
direction of the local Department of 
Public Works and although a few Lao 
worked with the Okinawans little real 
training was accomplished. During 1957 
two American construction workers were 
assigned to Luang Prabang to install 
a rock-crusher. They worked almost ex- 
clusively with the Okinawans who, after 
the Americans’ departure, were respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the new 
installation. In view of similarities be- 
tween Okinawans and Japanese, it is not 
surprising that local Lao townsfolk and 
villagers thought the road was being built 
by the Japanese who had occupied the 
area during the war. 


When asked about the lack of a train- 
ing program, Americans responsible for 
the road project replied that their primary 
job was to build roads and not act as 
instructors. Similar responses were given 
by other Americans who were theoreti- 
cally in Laos to train people in import 
and export procedures but who expended 
their energies just trying to set up a 
workable system, with no time left for 
training. 
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It ‘is:natural that there never was a 
question’ of priorities between construc- 
tion ‘and training, although the two 
objectives need. not necessarily be incom- 
patible. This easily relates to the Little 
America state of mind which finds it 
more expedient to deal with things rather 
than ideas, with machinery and construc- 
tion rather than teaching and training. 
It should be emphasized that this is an 
implicit “official policy” attitude and not 
one: felt by individual American tech- 
nicians. Once removed from Little Ameri- 
ca, the two construction men briefly as- 
signed to Luang Prabang survived on 
local. housing and food, and despite lin- 
guistic barriers made friends with local 
officials, went hunting with them, and 
in general got on very well. But they 
could not initiate a training program by 
themselves and so were recalled to head- 
quarters in Vientiane after the comple- 
tion of their technical work. 





Agriculture and Irrigation 


_In the. field of agriculture a vital felt 
need of: the villagers is for irrigation 
works. Part of any irrigation system is 
some sort of dam, and projects for con- 
struction of dams have figured promi- 
nently in the program of the agriculture 
division of the Mission. 

The completion of one small dam was 
regarded as a significant achievement. 
Dedication ceremonies were attended by 
two cabinet ministers, agricultural tech- 
nicians, representatives of the Lao Minis- 
try of Agriculture, local officials, and 
United States Information Service per- 
sonnel who took photographs .and films 
to’ publicize ‘the event. The agricultural 
technicians made a few suggestions for 
minor alterations in construction and in- 
spected the connecting irrigation ditches. 
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As far as they were concerned the. project 
was then finished business. 


In any democratically administered aid 
program the foreign technician must work 
through the officials of the host govern- 
ment. To by-pass these channels and 
deal directly and only with the villagers 
would be a violation of the political 
independence of that country. At. the 
same time, it is this author's: repeated 
contention that an aid program consists 
of ideas as well as techniques and ma- 
chinery. In the basically conservative, 
status-conscious society of Laos, the tech- 
nician should not try to transplant his 
own social and political system. Such 
attempts would be justifiably resented, 
but if American aid is to make any. 
sense at all, surely the technician should 
be interested in the effect of his project 
on the people whom it is designed to 
benefit. He should also be interested in 
the extent to which his technical knowl- 
edge is transferable and transferred. 


Again this brings us to the problem 
of communication between the: foreign 
technicians and the host officials. The 
course in irrigation techniques referred 
to in the official statement above was 
given through a French-English inter- 
preter. As is common in most societies 
where class and age are important social 
distinctions, the Lao officials attending 
the course had a strong sense of etiquette. 
Even had the American technicians been 
able to speak French with them directly, 
it would be likely that if their comments 
were not understood they would not 
be unduly questioned, especially since in 
most cases the Lao officials were younger 
than the Americans. The informal give 
and take of similar courses in American 
society is not part of Lao culture. In 
addition, it is customary for most: Lao 
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‘officials to use the interpreter nag as a 
tool but as a third party in the conver- 
sation. If the interpreter happens to be 
Vietnamese or Thai, he too has a personal 
sense of etiquette, and will phrase his 
‘translation accordingly. It is not unusual, 
then, that in most cases contact between 
American technicians and their Lao 
counterparts cannot be anything but 
formal and does not lend itself easily to 
‘an interchange of ideas. Sincere friend- 
liness, good will, and polite and tactful 
English speech do not always succeed 
in overcoming these barriers. 


. Now what about the Lao’ villagers? 
Although the dam will benefit them, they 
do not feel.that it was built for them. A 
significant portion of the land watered 
by the dam is owned by the royal family, 
with many villagers working as tenants. 
It was therefore assumed by them that 
the dam was constructed for the royal 
family. The villagers did not contribute 
their labor for this project but were paid 
for their efforts, so that they felt it was 
strictly a government enterprise. As far 
as the American technicians and materials 
were concerned, the villagers assumed 
that the Americans at the dedication 
ceremony were simply some foreign visi- 
tors and did not associate them with the 
dam at all. 


Permanent dams have been built by 
landlords in other areas near Luang 
Prabang. When repairs were necessary 
villagers did not undertake them on their 
own initiative, but instead waited for 
the owners to act. Even in areas where 
villagers work only on their own land, 
if a dam is to be properly maintained 
it is necessary to explain its operation to 
‘the villagers in an attempt to ensure their 
interest and cooperation. In that way the 
dam may be a more lasting improvement. 
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Education and Tools . 


There are also those ‘instances ‘where 
the technician does not come’ from: Little 
America but works for an international 
agency and lives in and off the Jocal 
economy. Of course, this does not. auto- 
matically ensure. the success of his work. 
An isolated training course, no matter how 
well presented, which is not followed 
up by other activities almost . inevitably 
fails of its- objective. This ‘is illustrated 
in the experience of a French-speaking 
UNESCO technical education specialist 
who in 1956 conducted week-long courses 
at several of the provincial capitals’ in‘ the 
use of the tool kits donated by the Ameri- 
can Aid Mission for the rural schools. 
This course as it took place -in Luang 
Prabang is described’in romanticized but 
sincere terms by the technician’s- wife:!5 


American Aid has donated a tool 
box for each rural school in Laos 
and has asked the UNESCO expert ® 
for technical education (who is my - 
husband) to conduct these courses. 
Two have already been completed 
with good -success, one in Savan- - 
nakhet, Central Laos, and .one in 
Pakse, South Laos. . 

After the official opening we go. 
to a large classroom with white tiled 
floor. The tool boxes are neatly 
arranged there, quite an impressive 
block. With the help of an inter- 
preter who speaks both Laotian. and 
French, the expert gives the name 
of each tool and explains briefly its 
usage and advantages. . 

A beautiful level is the first item — 
on the list. It is passed round and 
well admired. An ax with a long’ 


‘15 Quoted in Ras Oliver Johnson; A Study 
of Education in Laos. Vientiane: United States 
Operations Mission to Laos, Nov. 23,;.1956 
(mimeographed), pp. 49-56. 
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handle is not known to them. They 
laugh as my husband shows them 
how to hold and swing it. Brace 
and universal square, hand drilling 
machine and pipe vise, and many 
more unknown tools have to be ex- 
plained, and the boys follow the 
lecture very attentively. 

One boy had asked: “And when 
do we learn to make nice furniture?” 
The expert explains how they can 
use the little knowledge they could 
acquire during these five days to 
make doors, window frames, and 
simple furniture as well. He gives 
on the blackboard the drawings for 
a plain working bench and a table 
to be built as the next exercise upon 
return to their village. 


Judging by this abridged account both 
students and teacher enjoyed the course, 
and some pleasant contacts were estab- 
lished. However, no concrete action result- 
ed. The presentation was planned on a na- 
tional level, and although the provincial 
education officials were pleased to be 
hosts to the sessions they never received 
oficial instructions from the national 
Ministry of Education about the action 
to be taken following the completion of 
the course. Thus, the tool kits were not 
distributed to the teachers but were stored 
in the education office’s supply room.'® 
Had the government had previous experi- 
ence with technical education, no doubt 
they would have continued on their own. 
Since there was no local person equipped 
to continue the work of the UNESCO 
expert, the tools remained idle. The fault 
lies in a lack of planning and lack of 
continuity. A one-week course such as 


‘16 Some of these kits eventually did reach 
the village schools (see first teacher's essay in 
Chapter 5 of Aspects of Village Life and 
Culture Change in Laos, op. cit., p. 136-37). 
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this gould hardly be expected to have 
a lasting effect. 


Need for Continuity 


This lack is illustrated in still other 
aid projects. One was the distribution 
of vegetable seeds to village schools which 
was carried out one year with good 
results. The seeds were well received by 
the teachers and villagers and produced 
some useful garden crops. That is as 
far as the project went, Unfortunately 
one year was not a sufficient time for the 
villagers to get their own seeds from 
the new plants. More seeds were eagerly 
awaited the following year, not only 
by the villages which received them the 
first time but by other villages which 
had heard about the project. The next 
year, however, the Aid Mission did not 
have a seed program. 

Much the same situation prevailed with 
village medical kits. These, too, were 
distributed to the rural school teachers, 
some of whom received a month's train- 
ing in their use. Again, supplies to 
refurbish these kits were not forthcom- 
ing the following year so that in both 
instances expectations were built up 
which were never fulfilled. 


It is small wonder that the Lao officials 
concerned with these projects became 
confused as to the methods used in 
planning American aid programs.’ Perhaps 
a better impression would have been left 
with both officials and villagers if the 
projects had never been undertaken. One 
Lao remarked, “It is better not to give 
at all than to give and stop when the 
greatest need is felt.” 

A final American aid project to illus- 
trate the lack of contact between Little 
America and the Laotian economic and 
cultural situation is the case of the dis- 
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tribution of several truckloads of Ameri- 
can-made agricultural implements such as 
hoes, axes, and shovels. The lack - of 
familiarity of the Lao with certain 
American-designed tools has been indi- 
cated. One day a large shipment of 
implements arrived in Luang Prabang by 
plane, with instructions from the Ministry 
of Agriculture that they be distributed. 
The provincial agriculture official fol- 
lowed his superior’s instructions, and they 
were distributed a day or two later. 
Most of them were given as handouts 
to local townspeople on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Some of these town 
dwellers cultivated gardens on the river 
bank. Part of the implements went to 
the Thai Dam refugee village where 
gardening is an important source of cash 
income, and a few neighboring Lao vil- 
lages also received some. None were 
given to Meo or Khmu because, accord- 
ing to the distributing official, “No Meo 
or Khmu were around when I was giving 
them out.” 

There are blacksmith villages in the 
environment of Luang Prabang, where 
the chief source of income is in the 
production of locally used agricultural 
tools such as digging sticks, Lao-style 
hoes, and machetes. It would have seemed 
a more fruitful approach for an aid 
project to have worked toward improving 
traditional equipment and _ production 
processes in the villages rather than to 
have handed out unfamiliar implements 
in an unorganized manner. 


Suggestions and Conclusions 


It is easy to criticize a program which 
has had as many difficulties as the one in 
Laos. Some of the main objectives of the 
Laos program, such as political and eco- 
nomic stability, have so far not been 
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realized, and the mistakes in the -ad- 
ministration of the . aid . program . have 
undoubtedly made it easier for local 
Communists to increase their political 
influence. “yf | 

The aim in this paper is to criticize 
constructively and suggest possible solu- 
tions. Even under ideal conditions- the 
transfer of techniques from one: culture 
to another is a difficult process. It is not 
only a matter of transferal. of a tech- 
nique; one must also consider its side 
effects on the surrounding social and cul- 
tural matrix. 

Basic to the administration of the aid 
program in Laos is the material organiza- 
tion and frame of mind implicit in Little 
America. It is both inconceivable and 
undesirable that Americans working over- 
seas should seek to adopt the culture of 
the host country, for they would then 
lose their ability to function indepen- 
dently and objectively. On the other hand, 
it is not profitable to ignore the local 
culture. Knowledge of the local way of 
life will not in itself solve political prob- 
lems, but it may aid in their resolution, 
and it is a necessary prerequisite to an 
effective aid program. 

Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union share fundamentally the same 
technical culture, that is, both countries 


‘produce fairly similar jet planes, hydrogen 


bombs, trucks, medicines. These vary in 
details of design rather than in essential 
principles of operation. The important 
difference is one of values, not of equip- 
ment. What American aid should repre- 
sent overseas, therefore, is primarily ideas 
and methods of procedure rather than 
functioning as a distributing agent for 
supplies, Little America makes possible 
the transfer of supplies but places obsta- 
cles in the way of transferal of ideas or 
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even of the establishment of relationships 
of understanding and’. trust, which are 
an. obvious requirement for their suc- 
cessful transfer. 

The following suggestions are intended 
specifically for the situation which exists 
in Laos, but in some cases may apply to 
other areas in which American aid pro- 
grams operate. - 


1, Learning a Language 


There may be reasons why adult 
Americans do not know French, but there 
is no reason why they cannot learn. It 
would be impractical to spend years 
teaching’ American technicians on two- 
year contracts to speak flawless, gram- 
matical French. But if it is considered 
important for American personnel to 
have first-hand contact with Lao officials, 
some minimum training in French should 
be provided. Highly technical negotiations 
of bilateral agreements require interpre- 
ters, but certainly no interpreter should 
be necessary for a discussion of rice cul- 
tivation, school curriculum, or malaria 
spraying. A technician working without 
an interpreter will make more mistakes 
at first, but even the imperfect exchange 
of ideas done directly is far more mean- 
ingful and rewarding than translations 
which, although mechanically perfect, do 
violence to ideas and concepts. It is the 
job of the foreign technician to use the 
language established in his host country. 
A knowledge of the technician’s own 
language should not be forced upon his 
counterpart. Learning English should be 
encouraged, of course, but Lao officials 
should not be rated on their ability to 
speak English. 

A knowledge of Lao is not very useful 
outside of Laos. At the same time, the 
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small effort spent in acquiring a vocabu- 
lary of a few hundred words is amply 
rewarded by the closer personal relation- 
ships it fosters. Even a slight knowledge 
of the language of one’s host country 
shows that the foreign technician values 
and respects her: culture. If the technician 
can greet a villager and ask him a few 
simple questions and reply in turn to. the 
villager’s questions, a small bond of -un- 
derstanding has already been established. 
Even minor linguistic achievements will 
make the technician's job easier and 
possibly more fruitful, and may also 
provide him with indications that he is 
running into difficulties which might not 
come through in a formal exchange’ via 
an interpreter.!” 


2. Modifying Little America 


Realistically speaking, it probably 
would not be possible to completely 
abolish Little America even. though - it 
might be desirable. American technicians 
often come overseas at what they con- 
sider to be great personal sacrifice. It 
would not be reasonable to expect them 
to live like Lao villagers. If families 
accompany aid personnel, some local 
medical facilities must be available and 
ready access to more extensive facilities 
must be maintained at all times. One 
cannot expect to recruit exclusively ded- 
icated idealists, but, if sufficiently high 
salaries are paid, competent personnel 
can be attracted. An American com- 
missary is not essential, nor is an Ameri- 
can restaurant, although both are prob- 


17 In 1957 Congress appropriated $8,000,000 
to help improve the caliber of the ICA per- 
sonnel overseas. Language training is now 
(November 1958) a prerequisite for many 
jobs. 
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ably justifiable.’® Nevertheless, Americans 
who cannot survive without canned fruit 
juices and minute rice are perhaps better 
off remaining at home. 

While bamboo houses are not adequate 
for Westerners, at the same time air- 
conditioned barbed-wire compounds are 
not vital to maintain health. The Ameri- 
can housing compounds in Vientiane 
were developed because of the lack of 
local housing facilities for the ' large 
numbers of Americans sent over. This 
raises the question as to whether it was 
absolutely essential to bring in so many 
Americans. As indicated earlier, Little 
America, once established, is self-perpet- 
uating: the larger the community, the 
easier it is for it to have an existence 
completely independent of the local cul- 
ture, and consequently the larger the 
number of Americans needed to maintain 
other Americans and keep Little Ameri- 
ca functioning. Perhaps decentralized 
housing would help this situation. Air 
conditioners help make life easier in the 
tropics, but their acquisition and main- 
tenance should not cause one to lose 
sight of our main objective. 


The number of technicians should be 
kept to a minimum rather than increased. 
Supporting executive office personnel 
should be limited and reliance placed on 
local facilities. Local personnel should 
be used wherever possible within the 
Mission. If competent local personnel 
are not immediately available, they should 
be trained. Certain operations may be 
more inefficient as a result, but local 
barriers will be fewer. 


18 Such facilities are essential, however, in 
cases where it is regarded as desirable to 
separate foreign troops from the local civilian 
population, as in the case of American forces 
stationed in Europe or Japan. 
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- The morale.of -American technicians 
should be -based-on:. getting a job done 
and. not.on the supply of American beer 
and’ whiskey.. The pioneer instinct. has 
not disappeared in all Americans.. Those 
who find. living in. Laos an -enforced 
hardship should be encouraged: to --go 
home... rather - than - made. . to stay-..on. 
Representing America abroad should: be 
an honor. and a. privilege, ‘not- a -burden- 
some obligation. cre 
Many will. scoff at these ideas and 
say they are’ impossible. This author 
would not agree. But if the skeptics are 
right, then it is better: to either have no 
aid program. at all or simply loan ‘the 
money. to the government of Laos..and 
permit the Lao. to hire their own téch> 
nicians.’: Clearly Little America is basi- 
cally a failure. and waste’ of - money. 
Another’ alternative must be sought. 


3. Continuity of Projects 


Technical assistance programs ‘should 
have delimited objectives which are 
planned for a.pumber of years. Annual 
Congressional appropriations make ‘long- 
range planning difficult, but. they do not 
make it.. impossible. Modest -programs 
pursued. consistently will yield better 
results than grandiose schemes conceived 
on a hit-and-miss basis. One of the 
reasons. for. difficulties in’ Laos is that 
attempts. were..made-to do a lot in a 
hurry and. as a_ result relatively. little 
was accomplished, particularly in the field 
of technical assistance. 


4, Ideas Before Materials 


All the: jeeps; road building equipment, 
and consumer. goods in the world will not 
prevent. the Communists from ° taking 
over: Laos: If :the: people of Laos associate 
their welfare with that of their govern- 
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ment, this may make the work of the 
Communists more difficult and perhaps 
impossible. Large sums of money heed- 
lessly spent by American personnel help 
unscrupulous officials to get rich quick. 
It cannot bring about positive economic 
development. This can be done by suc- 
cessive steps only, and large amounts of 
new consumer goods are not necessary 
to implement it. Americans have concepts 
worth presenting: labor outside of office 
work is not something to be restricted 
- to the lower classes, and trained officials 
can profitably get their hands dirty; the 
programs which succeed best are those 
which have the understanding and co- 
operation of the people they are designed 
to benefit, since “improvements” imposed 
from above do not make for true progress; 
an individual should be judged according 
to his ability and not his birth. Any 
American working abroad can easily 
name or redefine these concepts and 
probably add half a dozen more. 


5. Appreciation of 
Local Culture Values 


During the course of its operation the 
American Aid Mission has spent count- 
less thousands of dollars on surveys for 
rivers, road, and airports. No comparable 
survey was ever undertaken concerning 
the Laotian's ideas with regard to specific 
development programs or even to the 
idea of development in general. It was 
merely assumed that American concepts 
apply. Political and economic matters 
are analyzed in detail, but no one 
has bothered to systematically compare 
Laotian and American values to see where 
they agree and differ. It would be con- 
sidered sheer folly to build a road with- 
out first surveying the proposed route, 
but it is normal operating procedure, 
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apparently, to plan an aid program with 


little if any foresight as to how it might 
affect the local population. 


6. Importance of Rural Programs 


The population of Laos is overwhelm- 
ingly rural, and approximately half of 
these people are non-Lao. No aid pro- 
gram can be effective which does not 
deal with the majority of the people. 
To date, much of the American aid 
has been concentrated, partly by plan 
and partly by indirection, in the towns, 
particularly in the administrative capital 
of Vientiane. New stores, offices, a bank, 
a hotel, have been built while villages 
are unable to obtain teachers or basic 
medical supplies. A power plant de- 
pendent upon imported fuel oil has been 
set up in Vientiane. A ferry service 
requiring heavy subsidies has been insti- 
tuted to aid in the importation of con- 
sumer goods from Thailarid, while local 
village crafts are ignored. The differences 
between town and village have been 
increased and so have the mutual sus- 
picions. 


7. Reaching Different 
Ethnic Groups 


Of the small amount of aid that does 
reach rural areas, very little indeed has 
found its way to the non-Lao ethnic 
groups. Thus existing tensions have been 
multiplied. The Communist Pathet Lao 
have made good use of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the minority groups as well as 
of the Lao villagers. Some of the best 
Pathet Lao soldiers have been Khmu. 

Clearly Laos does not need new banks 
and trading companies as much as she 
needs schools, a rural medical program, 
and some kind of agricultural extension 
service. Although prejudice does exist, 
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many Lao officials in the technical minis- 
tries recognize the necessity to reach the 
non-Lao peoples, but have so far lacked 
sufficient trained personnel and facilities 
to do the job. 


The United States Operations Mission 
to Laos is by no means a lost cause, but 
present methods and procedures will not 
ensure success; new ways and ideas must 


be found and tried. 





K. A. Busia 


Africa in Transition — II 
Under European Colonialism 


In the preceding issue of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY Dr. Busia, himself 
an African, described the spiritual world of African people before they 
were influenced by European civilization and Christianity. In the present 
article he discusses political, economic, and mission influences as they 
have pressed upon Africa. The results of colonialism have been ‘‘a growing 
offspring of nations” seeking a higher standards of living, a better way 
of life. Prof. Busia, however, feels that the greatest potentiality of Africa 





lies in its human material, in its people. Part III, “Africa and Technical 


” 


Civilization, 


Colonialism Complex 


The climate of opinion in the 20th 
century is in favor of the grant of 
independence to colonial territories and, 
therefore, there are many in Europe who 
appear to have a bad conscience about 
the subject. It is, in fact, becoming 
fashionable now to level the charge of 
imperialism or colonialism against a coun- 
try that one seeks to discredit. The 
charge is immediately and indignantly 
repudiated, so that colonialism is now 
regarded as something to be ashamed of, 
and such an attitude is itself of historical 
as well as psychological interest. 


will appear in the September issue. 


The feeling of guilt is understandable. 
Colonialism has been associated with 
international wars, with slavery and ex- 
ploitation, and with some of the worst 
examples in the inhumanity of man to 
man. But that is not the whole story. 
It is out of the relationship created during 
the period of colonialization that our 
contemporary international society has 
been born, and it is impossible fully to 
understand contemporary international 
relations without appraising them against 
the historical background of colonialism. 
Just think for a moment of Australia, 
Canada, India, Egypt, the Union of 
South Africa, the Middle East, and 
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Indonesia (and let it not be forgotten 
that ‘the U.S:A. was once a colony), and 
you will realize what a force colonialism 
has been in the creation of the inter- 
national society of the 20th century. 


Motive 


What led Europe into Africa? The 
reasons and motives which led European 
powers to seek colonies have been vari- 
ously expressed at different times. The 
desire for markets and trading posts, 


made necessary by the expanding indus- - 


trialization in Europe, has always been 
a predominant factor. To that extent 
the Marxists are right; but other reasons 
have also been given. Writing of the 
growth of the British Empire in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, Sir John Seely as- 
serted (what has now become famous) 
that “the British conquered and peopled 
half the world in a fit of absence of 
mind.” Without any design the British 
found themselves in possession of an 
Empire; and there are historians who 
maintain that subsequent research appears 
to bear out the truth of Sir John Seely’s 
claim. It is true, for example, that in 
Ghana the British went out to trade 
without any design of founding an 
Empire. A study of the resulting policy 
bears this out. In the end they had to 
stay to rule. 


Later, however, colonies were delib- 
erately sought, partly because markets 
were desired and partly because the 
possession of colonies enhanced national 
prestige. One recalls Disraeli’s Crystal 
Palace speech of 1872 in which he re- 
ferred to the British possessions as proof 
of what he called “the commanding spirit 
of these islands.” And there were many 
of his countrymen who shared his jin- 
goism. During the period 1870 to 1910, 
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economic development led to an intensi- 
fication ‘of ‘the rivalry among European 
powers for colonies, particularly in 
Africa. “The scramble for Africa,” as 
it is called in history, was justified on 
the basis of the latest Darwinian theories 
of social evolution which were then in 
vogue. Professor Karl Pierson, for ex- 
ample, in an article on the expansion of 
ithe Empire at this period, had this to 
say: “History shows me-one way, and 
one way only, in which the state’ of 
civilization has been produced; namely, 
the struggle of race with race and the 
survival of the mentally and physically 
fitter race.’ So colonization was justified 
by the biological theory of the struggle 
for existence and the survival of the 
fittest. 


Mission 


There were others who saw the reasons 
for colonialism differently. In their view 
Europe had a mission, indeed a divine 
mission, to colonize. This is exemplified, 
I think very effectively, in an article 
by Mr. Wyatt on “The Ethics of an 
Empire.” He wrote of the British: “To 
us, and not to others, a certain definite 
duty has been assigned: to carry light 
and civilization into the dark places of 
the world, to touch the mind of Asia 
and of Africa with the ethical ideas of 
Europe, to give to thronging millions 
who would otherwise never know peace 
and security these first conditions of 
human advance.” I know that there are 
many nationals in Africa and Asia to 
whom this will sound rather hypocritical 
in the light of the economic compulsions 
they have experienced. But I think the 
truth should be faced. When the results 
of the impact are examined, there can 
be no doubt that one of the factors to 
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be considered in this situation has. been 
that Europe has carried the light of 
civilization into the dark places of the 
world, and that even if thronging mil- 
lions have not been touched, there are 
hundreds who have been touched and 
whose minds have been opened by this 
contact. The results of this fact we shall 
examine presently. 


Dual Mandate 


In the present century there has been 
another theory which is very similar to 
the “sense of divine mission” theory. I 
refer to Lugard’s theory; in his book on 
the “Dual Mandate in British Tropical 
Africa” he suggests that Britain had a 
dual mandate towards her colonies. This 
was first to help colonial peoples to 
advance, and secondly to develop the 
resources of the colonies for the benefit 
of mankind generally. The motives and 
reasons for colonization are thus very 
mixed. There was indeed the desire to 
profit or to enhance national prestige as 
well as the desire to serve others. Selfish- 
ness as well as altruism had a part in it. 

The questions I wish to ask are: What 
did Europe carry to the colonial terri- 
tories? What is the aftermath of the 
two or three centuries of the impact of 
Europe on Africa? This is really the 
situation with which we must be con- 
cerned. To me as an African there are 
several things that are most significant. 

The first (not in order of importance 
or evaluation, but in its obviousness and 
in its width of impact) is the fact that 
Europe carried to. the colonies the prod- 
ucts of its science and technology; that 
is to say, the tokens of her power over 
nature. These included rifles and canons 
as well as the more positive contributions 
capable of raising the-standards: of life 
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generally. Everywhere in colonial terri- 
tories, from bicycles to motor cars.and 
electric lights, and more recently atomic 
stations, stands the evidence over which: 
a signpost bearing the words “Europe 
has passed this way” might well be 
erected. Europe took to the colonies the 
means for improving the conditions of. 
living and for prolonging human. life 
as well as introducing diseases and 
weapons for destroying human life. 


Impact of Education 


Europe also carried into Africa the 
heritage of education. Education has 
been defined as the action exercised by 
generations of adults on those who are 
not yet ready for social life. In this 
respect every society must have an edu- 
cational system, by means of which the 
culture necessary for the survival, the 
continuity, and the unity of the society 
is transmitted by the older to the younger 
generation. In this sense Africans have 
had a system of education, for without 
it they could not have continued existing 
as a community. What Europe carried 
to Africa is a more specific kind of 
education, namely schooling, the process 
of teaching and learning carried out~ in 
schools by people set aside for that- 
purpose. Europeans introduced schooling. 
into Africa and, usually, the content -of 
what was taught was based on European 
culture. 

This is significant for an appraisal of 
the contemporary situation and some. of 
the problems we are now up against. 
For example, the whole trend of. the. 
French system of education in French: 
African territories has been towards. the 
production of a civilization that is essen- 
tially non-African. The French philoso- 
phy of education does not. consider that:: 
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a curriculum for African schools can be 
based on African social life. In their 
view the best thing that can happen to 
an African is that he should become 
French. And education has been so 
directed. It is not so long ago that French 
pupils in French West Africa were using 
a textbook in which little boys and girls 
recited: “A palm tree is a tree which 
does not grow in our climate.” The point 
I want to make is that education in 
Africa has been an instrument of social 
change because through education new 
skills and ideas were conveyed to the 
colonial people and a new class of literate 
people has been brought into being. This 
was bound to affect social relations 
within the territory itself as relations 
between the educated’ nationals and their 
educators. 


Education is an explosive force be- 
cause it conveys new ideas; as Lewis 
Dickenson put it, “Whatever we may 
say or think, ideas are the greatest force 
in the world.” Indeed education can be 
an instrument of change and a deliberate 
instrument of policy. 

In the Belgian colonies the idea became 
popular to give as many Africans as 
possible an education up to primary 
school level to fit them for the semiskilled 
vocations, In this way it was thought 
what the British in their folly permitted 
(allowing a few people to go to the top 
ultimately to cause trouble and to agitate 
for independence) could be prevented. 
This policy was defensible in the interest 
of justice and equality for it did make 
it possible for everybody to have a share 
in some education. It is when you make 
too much education available to too many 
people that they begin to ask awkward 
questions. Even in the French system a 
few people are ushered up to the top, 
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but every effort is made to identify their 
interests completely with the colonizing 
power so that they regard themselves 
wholly as Frenchmen. They are divorced 
from the bulk of the masses of their own 
people. They are made to see what great 
benefits have been conferred on them 
personally and hence are no_ longer 
anxious to give leadership to their people 
against the ruling power. Both policies, 
for different reasons, have failed and will 
continue to fail. But they have become 
deliberate policies and factors that must 
be taken into serious consideration in 
analyzing the present situation. 


European Law and 
Administration 


Europe also carried to its colonies the 
benefits of European administration and 
law. European administration gave the 
framework for uniting tribes and setting 
new goals for governments, such as road 
systems, social services, schools, etc. Es- 
pecially significant are the concepts of 
individuality and individual rights con- 
veyed to the colonies through European 
law (especially French and British) which 
are based on the concept of natural law 
or the traditional emphasis on rights in 
European history. Those familiar with 
Prof. d’Entreves’ book on natural law 
will see what an explosive force the 
whole tradition of European Roman- 
Dutch law can be with its emphasis on 
the rights of individuals. In Africa and 
India, just as in France and America 
before them, the concept of this type of 
law in fact sets off a revolution for 
liberty. Those who have read the history 
of the Indian national congress and the 
speeches of the great leaders of the con- 
gress know that they quote and defend 
their rights from British political philos- 
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ophy which was made available to them 
through literacy. The same thing is hap- 
pening in West Africa. You have only 
to read some of the speeches of members 
of Ghana’s legislative assembly to see 
the use which they make of Dicey and 
Burke and other great philosophers, to 
see what a “dangerous” situation is 
created when the concept of British law 
and justice are conveyed to the colonies 
and when colonial nationals in British 
schools learn and become masters and 
interpreters of British law. 


Missionary 


Though they often precede the colo- 
nizers and settlers, the gospel the mis- 
sionaries bear is in itself a force, not 
only because it conveys new ideas but 
because in its organized form as a human 
institution it is the vehicle of culture. 
After Christianity is established in these 
colonial lands, it continues to be a vehicle 
of culture. For example, it influences the 
new situation in many African towns 
where the tribal system and the system 
of kinship has broken down and is unable 
to cater to all the multifarious activities 
of the new life. The result is a birth of 
new economic and political associations, 
and in place of the old tribal village and 
kinship groups many close associations are 
based on the church. A group of people 
belonging to one church may be members 
of a singing band sponsored by a church 
meeting night after night. Out of this 
association may emerge a mutual trading 
association. This is the way in which 
many mutual benefit associations are 
coming to birth and the reason why we 
must regard the church and the preach- 
ing of the gospel as one of the factors 
in the changing conditions of Africa. 


The Gospel out of Europe 


Above all, colonialism is a sociological 
fact. It is essentially one of human 
relations between Europeans and non- 
Europeans, often between a few Euro- 
peans in the colony and a large number 
of Africans whom they go to rule in the 
name of the Queen or the King. We 
shall pass over in meaningful silence the 
relations between the slaveowner and the 
slave. We do not need to flog that horse. 
But we must draw attention to the fact 
that in the colonial situation the relation- 
ship between the European and non- 
European was the relationship between 
possessors of power and privilege and 
those who were weak and underprivi- 
leged. This is the human side of Europe’s 
technological superiority. Every European 
in a colony was a representative of his 
powerful country, whose power was 
based on its superior technology. He 
carried with him the prestige of his 
nation, and quite naturally this prestige 
often attached itself to the missionary 
also. He belonged to the ruling race, 
whether he liked it or not, and it greatly 
affected his relationship with his flock. 
It could be and often was a barrier. 


I myself have listened to many mis- 
sionaries talking about the areas in which 
they have worked ten years or even 
twenty years, and imparting to their 
brothers in Europe a lot of misinformed 
and incorrect statements. Some African 
students, listening to these reports, have 
reacted so violently to what seemed to 
them to be lies and distortions of the 
truth that they have turned completely 
against the church. This, I think, is 
partly due to the fact that the missionary 
in Africa is a member of the ruling race 
carrying that prestige which has often 
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been a barrier for him really to know 
the people. He has met his flock only 
aS a: pastor, and “when they’ have: paid 
him the deference due from an inferior 
to a superior, ‘unconsciously He has been 
filled with the joy and pride that come 
to those who have favors to bestow on 
the’ humble who will meekly accept them. 
It is a dangerous spiritual situation for 
anyone who is privileged to carry the 
gospel into Africa. It féeds orie’s pride 
and thereby: obstructs the thing which 
one is: honestly trying to accomplish. 


Colonialism and. 
International Relations - 


-In this situation of power and privilege 
there are lessons for: international rela- 
tions, The impact of Europe upon Afri- 
ca has been the impact of the powerful 
on the weak. There the goals that are 
set for the.colonial: territory are those 
of power, and the major problem is how 
the..colonial. territories can obtain the 
means .to. this. power... Its importance, 
therefore, for .international ‘relations. is 
quite evident here. International relations 
aré the most significant: result of coloni- 
alism. Colonialism. has led to the creation 
of . new nations. and. to the. birth of 
nationalisms resembling the nationalisms 
of Europe. | we 

Sometimes I. say to my fellow sociolo- 
gists that to understand Europe one should 
go to Africa where Europe has reproduced 
its. kind. And .most important; Europe 
has produced nationalism in Africa. That 
is.to say, people are joined together from 
different. tribes; sometimes. tribes ~ previ- 
ously : at::war amongst themselves, into 
a common administration, and they obtain 
a political. consciousness::and. a commion 
political: aspiration. ‘The: French writer 
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Maurier, writing on French colonies, has 
this to say: “The first effect of coloniza- 
tion is to lift the natives from tribe to 
town, from town to nation, to engender 
among them common interests and com- 
mon feelings, to awaken in them a na- 
tional spirit, token and consequence of 
the revolution in their social status. For 
the white man’s rule brings them either 
territorial or tribal law. The conception 
of wider community was introduced by 
the French. It was contact with the 
French which gave the natives the feeling 
of a common destiny which is the basis 
of nationality.” 

One could say the same thing of the 
British rule in Africa. In Ghana today, 
with the withdrawal of the British im- 
minent, this concept has become a reality. 
It was British sovereignty which bound 
together the four different territories of 
the south Ashanti, the northern terri- 
tories, and Togoland. It was the hatred 
of the alien ruler which supplied the 
negative force for unity and a sense of 
nationhood, And now that that force is 
about to withdraw, the consciousness of 
their divisions is apparent and a new 
consciousness of unity must be built. Sir 
Alfred Zimmern noted the same thing 
of Asia. Writing in the Congregational 
quarterly in 1949, he had this to say: 
“More than half the population of the 
globe lives in southeastern Asia including 
China. Throughout that area with its 
crowded masses, the one dominant in- 
fluence now and for some time to come 
is, and will be, nationalism. These are 
the inevitable reactions of people who 
had been living for generations under 
a humiliating sense of inferiority in the 
face of the pride, the prejudice, and ‘too’ 
often the crude biological fallacies of 
their white superiors.” 
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Hope for Harmony 


_. This helps to explain why nationalism 
in the colonies starts by . being anti- 
European—and yet the very nation- 
alism which is anti-European is intensely 
European. It is the offspring of European 
technology, science, administration, and 
education carried into Africa. It owes 


its birth to European contacts, and to 


the values and ideas conceived through 


access to European literature. As to the 


crude biological fallacies. of their white 
superiors, we hope that they have been 
nailed inside their coffin and buried for- 
ever; for wherever the nationals of colo- 
nial territories have been given oppor- 
tunities of education, they have shown 
themselves capable of mastering the alien 
cultures of their rulers. Cultures can be 
learned and that is one of the major 
contributions that sociology has made to 
the study of international relations — 
to provide evidence of the fact that cul- 
tures can be and are being learned. It 
suggests that the road of equality of 
opportunity to acquire education, and 
especially higher education, is the one 
along which we may hope for harmony, 
pafticularly in multiracial communities. 


Contact with Europe has given birth 
to new nations and has also decided for 
them the goals which they should pursue. 
The phrase “underdeveloped territories” 
by which these countries are known is 
itself significant. There are some who 
dislike the expression. But it is significant 
that it should have been chosen and used 
at all, for above all it tells us something 
about Europe. The countries are regarded 
underdeveloped in terms of technology 
and industrialization, the standards of 
output and consumption in comparison 
with Europe. Thus it betrays a judgment 


based on a choice of values on the part 
of Europe. 


Result of Colonialism 


The result of colonialism in Africa, 
as in India, has been this: The growing 
offspring of nations in quest of power, 
the power which will enable human 
beings to have more and more of the 
good things of life both popularly and 
technically expressed in the shorthand 
phrase, “higher standards of living.” 
These, they have been taught, they may 
hope to achieve through science and 
technology which are the instruments of 
civilization. There are some who are 
prone to believe they are the instruments 
of salvation also. One has only to look 
at the discussions on contemporary edu- 
cation in Britain and America and the 
emphasis on trade and technology there 
in order to see what I am talking about. 
It is therefore not only for Japan and 
Russia that Europe has determined the 
values which should be sought by nations, 
and consequently their national policies, 
but also for many of the nations that 
have been born or are being born through 
colonialism. 

In my own country within a few 
months [1956], if things go well, we are 
to have independence. This goal is so 
strong that at present our biggest and 
most important project is the mining of 
bauxite, a Volta River scheme which 
is to cost 300,000,000 pounds sterling. 
(This is a sign of our growth and of 
our emergence as a nation.) We have 


a river running right through Ghana. 


We also have bauxite deposits. The idea 
is to build a new harbor, to build a dam, 
and to start the production of aluminium 
in a Ghana-built aluminium plant. Cana- 
da, Britain, and the United States are 
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interested in this also. In fact the con- 
centration of interest on the coming in- 
dependence of the Gold Coast is not 
primarily a moral interest at all. The 
Gold Coast wants to be independent so 
that it can sign agreements with Canada 
and America and Britain for working the 
Volta River project. In spite of the low 
standards of living of the farmers and 
of the ordinary villagers, in spite of the 
fact. that you can walk through the 
northern territories village after village 
without seeing a single lamp post in the 
street, that during the dry season you 
can go through village after village in 
my own constituency which I represent 
in the assembly and see women walking 
five to ten miles in order to fetch muddy 
water for use in their houses, in spite 
of all this, we have accumulated about 
100,000,000 pounds locked up in London, 
hoping to use some of it for the develop- 
ment of the Volta River scheme. For 
this will be a sign of our industrialization 
and therefore serve as acceptable evidence 
of our emergence as a modern nation. 
These goals are determined by the empha- 
sis and the criteria which are used to 
judge nations — goals foreign to Africa, 
but the measure by which African nations 
are judged—the measure of scientific 
and technological power. 


Africa Potential 


The real potentiality of Africa, how- 
ever, does not lie in its mineral deposits, 
or in its forests, or in the power of its 
rivers. The real potentiality of Africa lies 
in its human material; that is always an 
unpredictable thing. No one knows what 
the men and women of the present 
generation or the next generation in 
Africa are going to become. That is 
why I emphasize the simple and obvious 


thing that there is only one species of 
Homo sapiens upon the surface of the 
earth. They can learn, and what they 
are going to learn will be determined by 
what they are made to consider to be 
the values worth pursuing in this “power 
over weakness” situation. 

The advances in science and technol- 
ogy have made men “nuclear giants,” 
but failures in human relations (such 
as racial segregation in the U.S. or 
apartheid in South Africa, or tensions 
in the Middle East, or massacres in 
Hungary) give plenty of evidence of 
their ethical infancy. All this is relevant 
to the colonial situation, because colo- 
nialism has given birth to nations to 
which the benefits of science and tech- 
nology have been handed, which in turn 
created in them the insatiate quest for 
more and more power to improve the 
conditions of life. It has become increas- 
ingly clear that the international society, 
in which the higher standards of life can 
be maintained through science and tech- 
nology, must be based not only on the 
foundation of a common technological 
civilization, but also on the foundation 
of certain common ethical principles. 

I believe that in this situation there 
is cause for optimism. There are indeed 
diversities of cultures and ways of life, 
but colonialism has also given proof that 
beneath those diversities every human 
heart is human; and we express a com- 
mon humanity in cooperation, friendship, 
and mutual and active sympathy as well 
as in competition for power and more 
power. Just as technical advances are 
spreading a common material civilization, 
so also it is possible, I think, to advance 
in mind and spirit, not indeed for a 
common culture, but to an awareness 
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CHRISTIANITY IN CULTURES 


Gbeya Prescientific Attitudes 


and Christianity 


Most of us in Oubangui-Chari have 
witnessed at one time or another the 
celebration of the killing of a leopard. 
But I dare say that most of us did not 
draw too near the merrymakers, for we 
did not know what to think of it. We 
did not know whether it would be “right” 
for a missionary to seem interested — or 
even inquisitive— about such “pagan 
practices” for fear of seeming to give 
our approval of them. 

A missionary is struck at this time by 
the marked change in behavior of people 
who he thought were “good Christians.” 
Most of the people are stripped of most 
of their clothing. (If the men happen to 
be wearing trousers, they roll up the 
legs.) The women put on makeshift leafy 
bustles over their cloth skirts. The men 
brandish spears. There is drumming and 
singing — songs which are never heard 
in regular church activities. There is 
dancing — the swaying of the body and 
the shuffling of the feet, as people keep 
in time with the music. Every now and 
then one of the crowd approaches the 
leopard, which is slung on a pole carried 
by the men, and cries out and jabs at 
the animal. The leopard’s face is wrapped 
so that its eyes and muzzle are covered, 
for, we hear, “the leopard might see the 
person who killed it and get revenge,” 
and “the leopard’s whiskers are a very 
powerful medicine.” 

We stand at the edge of the crowd, 


unable to understand what people are 
saying and singing about, for we know 
only the lingua franca. So we remain 
embarrassed, not knowing whether to 
smile or frown, whether to stay and see 
more (so that we could have more to say 
on deputation!) or whether to leave in a 
hurry. 

Need we be embarrassed at witnessing 
such a celebration? Are we justified in 
going so far as to condemn any part or 
the whole of the activities, or is it ad- 
visable to participate with the people? 
Questions of this sort about this particu- 
lar event in an African’s life, or any 
others about which we have some mis- 
givings, cannot be properly answered 
without an analysis of the forms involved 
and their meaning or function in the 
culture complex. We shall shortly see 
that several very important features of 
African culture converge and intermesh 
in this event. 


An Act of Celebration 


Basically, we are concerned here with 
a celebration. The people rejoice because 
they have killed a destroyer of stock, 
namely, goats. This is no insignificant 
fact, for goats constitute one of. the 
marks of wealth, and even in this day 
of money exchange goats persist as a 
stable and conclusive payment in many 
transactions. 

Another reason for rejoicing is that a 
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man-killer has been liquidated. It is not 
that leopards are a real threat to human 
life, but that when they are accosted, 
they present themselves as a formidable 
foe, one that can kill or maim. When 
we realize that one of the foci of 
Gbeya culture, for we are talking only 
of the people with whom we are well 
acquainted, is survival —the daily fight 
against sickness and death—we can 
begin to understand what the defeat of 
such a foe means to them. 

The leopard is not the only man-killer. 
The others are (in addition to man, of 
course) the elephant, the lion, the croco- 
dile, the eland, and the anteater. It is 
significant that the buffalo, which certain- 
ly kill many more people than the eland 
do, are omitted. In fact, it is doubtful 
that many people can remember anyone's 
being recently killed by an eland. What 
characteristics these animals seem to share 
is their size, potential threat, or their 
rarity in the area occupied by the Gbeya. 
The anteater, however, seems to kill only 
with its sickness (about which more is 
said below). 

But such celebrations, i.e. those char- 
acterized by the singing of certain songs 
and the brandishing of spears, do not 
follow the killing of all the animals listed 
above, but only the lion, leopard, and, 
before the arrival of the European ad- 
ministration, man. There are also scat- 
tered and less intense celebrations when 
the new moon introducing the dry season 
first arises. The dry season, the people 
explain, is the time when animals are 


killed. 


Danger of Contamination 


The second basic feature of the leopard 
celebration is that it is a time of danger. 
The corpse of any of the predatory 
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animals listed above contaminates all who 
come in contact with it. It is said that 
these people, unless they are ritually 
cleansed, will be affected by a sickness 
described as a cough without any ex- 
pectoration of mucus but of ultimate 
expectoration of blood (tuberculosis?). 
Therefore, he who first found the leopard 
(if it was in a trap), he who killed it, 
and they who carry and butcher it — all 
these are automatically contaminated. 
Special care is taken of the whiskers. 
They are removed and burned, for it 
is believed that one’s enemies will use 
them to: put them into one’s food and 
cause one’s death. Likewise, the claws 
of the anteater are used in such sorcery. 

The cleansing takes place in the follow- 
ing way: Those who are contaminated 
give all that they had on the day of the 
killing, as well as the spear, to an ini- 
tiate, someone who has already gone 
through the cleansing céremony. They 
sleep outdoors, and at daybreak they are 
washed with a certain potion prepared 
by the initiate. He it is who gets all their 
contaminated articles of clothing or hunt 
that they had on them the day before. 
He then instructs them to observe certain 
taboos until the first rains. At that time 
he kills a chicken and prepares the. sauce. 
Three times he dips a bit of the meal 
into the sauce and puts it into the palm 
of the one being cleansed, and three 
times the latter throws it over his 
shoulder. The fourth time, the initiate 
takes the other’s hand and helps him to 
dip up the-sauce and put it to his mouth. 
That being done, he is pronounced clean. 


Relation to Pagan Religion 


There appears to be no fetishistic wor- 
ship connected with this rite. It is simply 
a matter of washing away the carrier of 
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the disease. The main features of this 
rite (those mentioned above) characterize 
many other cleansing rites, some of which, 
of course, are connected with fetishistic 
practices. 

Once the animal is butchered it is no 
longer “contagious.” If one’s clan is per- 
mitted to eat leopard meat, one can eat 
it. This leopard taboo is different from 
the taboo having to do with one’s clan's 
totem. There are, however, rules which 
govern the eating of leopard meat, as 
with any “man’s animal,” namely, lion, 
lynx, hyena, civet, red monkey, and gray 
monkey. Only male elders may eat. Once 
one has become the father of two or 
three children, he qualifies as such an 
elder, but if one’s father is still living, 
it is considered rude and disrespectful 
to partake. For these clans, anyone who 
violates the taboo is subject to the con- 
taminating disease. In the clans which 
are not restricted by this taboo, the elders 
refrain from eating, deferring to the 
young men who are supposed to beget 


stronger, healthier children for having - 


eaten leopard meat. 


The Fabric of Gbheya Life 


This discussion, brief though it .may 
be, has revealed the fact that we have 
to do here not with an isolated incident 
in the life of the Gbeya, but the realiza- 
tion of an intermingling of cultural 
themes. Were we to analyze this event 
in such a way as to make ‘a list of sub- 
jects for further study, information that 
would certainly help us to better under- 
stand the Gbeya, we would have at least 
the following: recreation (the lack of it, 
the need for it, the forms it takes), 
sickness and death (causes and remedies, 
including — fetishistic and _nonfetishistic 
practices), taboos (their ritualistic and 
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“real” function), the concept of the 
relation of the material to the nonmaterial 
world and God's relation to them. 


This event is not a burr which has 
attached itself to the fabric of .Gbeya 
culture and which can be plucked off 
with impunity. Rather, it is a design 
in this fabric, not printed on, but woven 
into it. We can tear out this practice 
only at the cost of leaving a hole with 
loose ends to all the threads. Were we 
to legislate against it without applying 
our teaching and guidance to its roots, 
such as correcting the Gbeya’s unscientific 
(not necessarily “un-Christian”) views 
of the world, which we have wisely never 
done, we should not be making any 
contribution to a healthier African 
church. Rather, we should reveal to our 
fellow Christians that we had no con- 
fidence in their judgment, no ability to 
see evil when it exists. And if they should 
yield to the pressure of our exhortations 
without being convinced that there is an 
evil involved, we would be encouraging, 
nay, forcing them to shallowness and 
hypocrisy. 

For, after all, what is there pagan or 
heathen in this celebration? Is it wrong 
to sing? Is it wrong to move one’s body 
rythmically? And what about American 
football games and all of their hypnotic 
fanfare — the yells and songs and all? 


We concede that the Gbeya have er- 
roneous ideas of the world. We admit 
that they are wrong in believing that 
leopards can kill simply by contamina- 
tion. But is this heathen? Is it even 
superstitious? — a term having more con- 
notative than denotative value, a pejora- 
tive really. Is it not simply prescientific 
thinking? 

Prescientific views are not banished. by 
evangelical preaching: alone. Before: the 














scientific era there was a great deal of 
nonsensical thinking even among good 
Christians. And even today, among folk 
cultures one finds many views which 
the more sophisticated city-dweller smiles 
at. On the other hand, these members 
of folk cultures shed many of their views 
along with the old ways of living very 
quickly after being urbanized. 

The Gbeya, then, are a prescientific 
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people whose world view is still intact 
in spite of various cultural innovations, 
material and nonmaterial. Christianity 
has been well accepted by them, but 
they do not see any inconsistency in 
having faith in Christ and believing that 
animals contaminate people. Some day 
they, too, will be wiser, but in the mean- 
time they are not really poorer, weaker 
Christians for it. 





William A. Smalley 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


Vocabulary and the 
Preaching of the Gospel 


Readers who are familiar with Eugene A. Nida’s books! have read his 
discussions of the fascinating differences between religious terms in dif- 
ferent languages, and of the widely different areas of meaning which 
words in different languages may have because of the difference in cul- 
tural background of the people using the languages. We present here a 
most practical problem in the vocabulary for ‘sin’ and ‘taboo’ in one of 
the Senoufo languages of West Africa, as presented by Mrs. Howard 
Beardslee. When, as in this case, there is very little of either liriguistic 
or cultural correspondence, the task of communicating the gospel is chal- 


lenging indeed. 


The Problem 


As missionaries we have come to 
communicate the message that God 
sent His Son into the world reconcil- 
ing the world unto Himself. A part 
of this message is the fact that sin 
separates man from God and ob- 
structs the fellowship between God 
and man. We are puzzled as to how 
adequately to explain sin, for the 


word we have been using means both 
‘sin’ and ‘taboo.’ The gospel was 
first preached to the Senoufos in the 
Bambara trade language which has 
different words for sin and taboo. 
When it was interpreted into Se- 


1 Especially God’s Word in Man's Language 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1952) and 


Bible Translating (New York: The Ameri- 
can Bible Society, 1947). 
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noufo the word kapini incorporates 
the two ideas in one word. 


Taboos among the Senoufos are 
innumerable. It is taboo for a man 
to see his wife sewing, or to hear 
her sing the “marriage song.” It is 
taboo for a man to whistle in a field 
except when he is resting, or for a 
woman to whistle except to make a 
little wind when trying to blow the 
chaff off the grain on a still day. It 
is taboo for the women to see a 
certain fetish, or for anyone to watch 
the old women when they go out to 
perform a certain ceremony to bring 
rain in a drought. One night a 
woman said to me, “We have so 
many deaths in our country because 
our taboos are so many.” They be- 
lieve that they will be harmed in 
some way or that God will kill them 
for breaking a taboo. 

A Senoufo who had often heard 
the gospel preached said that adul- 
tery and lying were ‘sins’ or ‘taboos.’ 
However, some who had had no 
contact with the gospel said that 
adultery was not a kapini, but that 
if the husband found out about it 
he beat up the wife and the guilty 
man. An adulterer is sometimes 
called a ‘person without shame,’ 
but adultery is still commonly prac- 
ticed. When we inquired of the 
Senoufos about things commonly 
considered sinful by us, we found 
that before they ever saw the white 
man those who habitually practiced 
adultery, lying, and stealing were 
called silegebafeebi, or ‘without- 
shame-people.’ 

It presents a problem when preach- 
ing to those who have had no contact 
with the gospel, since when we 
preach against sin they think of 
taboos. Would it be possible or 
practical to give an adequate ex- 
planation every time one. preaches, 
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showing the difference between their 
taboos and sin as we know it to be 
revealed in the law of God? How 
much do the Christians understand 
when we preach against sin? We 
are sure they continue to practice 
their taboos, with very few excep- 
tions. This word kapini seems to be 
the most natural one for the Chris- 
tians to use when they are testifying 
or preaching and it was they who 
first used this word when interpret- 
ing from the trade language into 
the tribal language. 
Ann Beardslee 


It seems apparent that kapini is not 
in itself an adequate way to translate 
‘sin’ into Senoufo. No matter what 
explanations were given in sermons, 
hearers would tend to identify kapini 
with the kinds of behavior it covers, and 
not the extended meaning of the mis- 
sionary. But how will we find better 
vocabulary? 


The Catalog Approach 


One way is to assume that we know 
in most cases whether a man’s behavior 
is sin or not, and what the difference 
between sin and taboo always is. By such 
a point of view we could make two 
lists, one of “sins” and one of “taboos” 
and be guided thereby in our dealing 
with the Senoufos, in our preaching to 
them, and in our judgment of their be- 
havior. The one list might contain items 
of behavior such as adultery, lying, and 
stealing; the other might include seeing 
one’s wife sewing, hearing one’s wife 
sing the marriage song, etc. 

Now we want to talk to unevangelized 
Senoufos about these things. The be- 
havior in the second list they. consider 
dangerous, likely to bring death, possibly 
wicked or fearful. Many of the items in 
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the first list they consider reprehensible, 
but not fearfully dangerous or subject 
to the punishment of God or nature. 
Our temptation is to consider the second 
group petty and irrelevant, the first ex- 
tremely serious. 

Our word ‘sin’ was probably translated 
kapini (the Senoufo word for the second 
group) because it was presented as fear- 
ful and bad, subject to divine sanction. 
A word to cover the first group is hard 
to come by. We understand that people 
who do these things are “without-shame- 
people,” and at least this is a starting 
point, though there is no indication of 
divine displeasure in the term. 

In other words we can have two terms 
for the two lists, but the “feeling” behind 
them, the really significant meaning seems 
reversed to us. We run into other prob- 
lems also, because the longer our lists, 
the more certain it is that somewhere 
on them there are going to be items for 
which these Senoufo terms do not apply. 
Perhaps many of the items on the “sin” 
list will not be thought of as “without- 
shame” behavior. 

However, at least we have a starting 
point, and we decide to teach people the 
rest of the list of “without-shame” be- 
havior, as we have compiled it. We 
construct our catechisms, prepare our 
sermons, and organize our ministerial 
training program so that people under- 
stand completely that God will not tol- 
erate “without-shame” behavior, and just 
what that behavior consists of. 

In this way we have a terminological 
distinction between taboo and sin, and 
we have overcome what seems to us to be 


a “serious mistake in informing people 


that God does not want them to. whistle. 
Thus we feel that we are more adequate- 
ly communicating the gospel. 
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The Communication Approach _ 


Or are we? 


On the other hand, we could start 
from another direction and ask ourselves 
what sin is, basically, theologically, and 
culturally. How is it defined cross-cul- 
turally?? If we decide that sin is that 
which disrupts man’s fellowship with 
God, disobedience and rebellion against 
God, or indifference toward Him, rejec- 
tion of His Lordship and of His Son, 
it casts the whole problem in another 
light. Specific acts then become symptoms 
of our allegiance, or of our rebellion, or 
even of our vacillation between. As our 
preaching and teaching starts with God, 
moves through the level of redemption 
through Jesus Christ into the behavior 
of Christian people in a given culture, 
we are faced with the profound question 
of the transformation of a world view 
of a group of people, and of their knowl- 
edge of God. As men learn to know 
God, His Son, and. discipleship, a 
profound transformation can then take 
place in their lives. 


But sin and sins are Biblical concepts, 
and the need to discuss them does not 
go away by changing the viewpoint. 
However, we have stopped shifting indi- 
vidual acts of behavior around from one 
category to another, and we have changed 
instead to inquire about motives, about 
the nature of sin, and about the character 
of God. This is a very Biblical thing to 
do, and it is basic to the communication 
of the gospel. Our search for vocabulary 
becomes less one of a search for a’ label 


2] am not here dealing with the question 
of who should make and enforce value judg- 
ments and decisions of right and wrong: in 
a church. This complex problem has been 
discussed in a variety of articles in PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. ce 
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to cover a catalog of actions, and more 
one to describe a range of attitudes. 

In order for any Biblical sense of sin 
to become real to the Senoufos, their 
understanding of God must first become 
in some measure Biblical.3 It is only as 
they recognize the antithesis between 
God's nature and their own that talking 
about sin takes on any relevance at all. 

I would certainly want to avoid using 
the term kapini as a general term for sin 
or sins. “Without-shame-people” or some 
other expression like “without-shame- 
deeds” (if this is possible) may be ap- 
plicable to some situations and some be- 
havior. It could perhaps take on the 
meaning of divine sanction in time. I 
would seek, however, as much as possible, 
to preach about God and His revelation 
of Himself in His Son Jesus, our love 
and obedience to Him, and showing that 
love in behavior which does not come in 
to disrupt it. I would emphasize God's 
abhorrence of the human selfishness and 


3See William D. Reyburn, “The Trans- 
formation of God and the Conversion of 
Man,” PracTicAL ANTHROPOLOGY, Vol. 4, 
No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1957), pp. 185-193. 
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disobedience which disrupt fellowship, in 
order to make sense, linguistically and 
theologically. It is God’s relation to man 
which is the most significant from the 
Christian point of view, not whether an 
individual act is good or bad in itself 
alone. 


The solution to intercultural communi- 
cation is not so much to translate as to 
re-express in another language and cul- 
tural system. If words for sin are hard 
to come by, then other, longer, more 
paraphrastic ways may have to be found, 
which of course implies fundamental 
decisions about basic meaning rather than 
glib identifications of the vocabulary of 
one language with that of another. What 
do we want to say to the Senoufo? Do 
we want to tell them that they should 
not steal? Well, then, let’s say it. Do 
we want to help them live in a way 
consistent with the Lordship of Christ? 
This is more subtle, and harder. It 
subordinates the question of finding the 
right vocabulary to the question of find- 
ing the effective way to express a whole 
range of message, 





AFRICA IN TRANSITION — II 
(Concluded from page 178) 


of a common humanity which would 
enable all to contribute to and receive 
from the common heritage of mankind, 
made all the richer by a diversity of 
gifts and contributions. As I see it, these 
are the greatest contributions that so- 
ciology can make or has made in this 
situation. In spite of its emphasis on its 





cultural diversities, sociology has shown: 
(1) that cultures need not permanently 
divide; (2) that cultures are learned; 
and (3) that across the frontiers of cul- 
tures can be erected the basis for mutual 
understanding because all men share a 
common humanity and common capa- 
bilities, 
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EDITORIAL 


The World Is Too 
Much with Us—II 


It seems clear that culture patterns have 
a strong effect on the response which 
people make to the preaching of the 
gospel, and on the effect which any con- 
version to Christ has in the church or 
in the society as a whole. That Arabs 
are harder to win than Vietnamese is 
an obvious kind of illustration, and that 
a church in central Africa takes on a 
different ethos or “flavor’’ from a church 
in southeast Asia is another. 

It is also clear, I think, that Christ's 
requirements of total commitment are at 
variance, in differing amounts and in dif- 
ferent ways, with all cultures. In saying 
this I mean all cultures, including the 
religious culture (the approved behavior, 
the ecclesiastical system) of my denomina- 
tion and every other denomination or 
independent church. Such denominational 
or church groups are individual subcul- 
tures within the larger subculture of 
Western (and world) Christianity. Even 
our churches stand in the way of that 
relationship to God for which we were 
created. 

Evidence of this last point can be seen 
in the fact that occasionally a group 
which has been only recently evangelized 
shows a response and a degree of personal 
loyalty to God that is rare in our own 
churches. To take a very specific example, 
the Meo culture of northern Laos seems 
in some areas to stand less in the way 
of such a relationship than does the 
church I attend in White Plains, New 
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York. This is true in spite of a pagan 
Meo religious system which is replete 
with an enormous number of spirit beings 
who are placated, bribed, or appeased, 
as the situation may warrant. These 
spirits, beneficial or not, are equated with 
“demons” by the Christians and by many 
of their missionary teachers. 

This Meo movement in the Xieng 
Khouang area of northern Laos has been 
reported in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. ! 
It is characterized by a rapid turning to 
Christ on the part of several thousand 
people, and an intense loyalty and ded- 
ication on the part of ‘many. It is the 
intensity of this faith, the strength of 
this loyalty, which I am now contrasting 
with the American groups with which I 
am familiar. 

There is a severe danger of oversimpli- 
fication here. At least one other major 
factor enters into the picture, and that 
is the activity of the Holy Spirit as God 
works in history and in culture. I think, 
however, that in spite of this all-impor- 
tant other factor we are justified in mak- 
ing some generalizations on the basis of 
culture differences. 


Some American Characteristics 


If we grant that the Meo are in some 
ways culturally more “ready” for the 


1G. Linwood Barney, “The Meo— An 
Incipient Church,” PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLO- 
Gy, Vol. 4, No. 2 (Mar.Apr. 1957), pp. 
31-50. 





gospel than Americans, and even Ameri- 
can Christians, what are the peculiar 
American cultural barriers to a man’s 
relationship to Christ? Some of these 
will be true of other groups as well, and 
some will not. Some of the cultural 
barriers which the Meo will have will 
not be true of us. 

The effect of “secularism” and a 
mechanistic outlook on life have been 
cited so often as to need no discussion 
here. The American characteristic of 
looking at certain classes of people as 
“landscape” or “machinery,” rather than 
as “neighbors” and fellow human beings, 
belongs here too.? The tendency to sub- 
stitute theology or dogma for experiential 
religion is another of our temptations. 


The complexity and sophistication of 
our life is another very strong deterrent 
in keeping us from Christ. Our culture 
shows an amazing genius for organizing 
our lives into ever more complicated 
institutions. Even the simplest of our 
churches are no exception unless they 
have reached the point of disintegration 
where there is no life left. Our typical 
response to a church problem, or to an 
individual need, is to organize another 
church group. In a typical busy Ameri- 
can church today, if we do not parti- 
cipate actively in many branches of this 
enormous program this is a sign that we 
do not love God. If we do participate 
fully, and at the same time fulfill our 
obligations to the equally complex busi- 
ness, civic, and social life: we must lead 
to be responsible Americans today, it 
is impossible to love God as we should. 


2William A. Smalley, “The World is Too 
Much With Us,” PracticaL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Vol. 5, Nos. 5 & 6 (Sept.Dec. 1958), pp. 
234-236. 
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The Dilemma of the 
Christian in Culture 


At one point or another, in every cul- 
ture, the sensitive Christian is brought 
up against the inescapable dilemma created 
by the conflict between culture patterns 
and his own relationship to God. An 
Abraham leaves the civilization of Ur 
to follow God's call into a wandering 
existence, a promised land, a new under- 
standing of God, and a new course for 
history. An Amos burns with indignation 


‘as he sees the rich crushing the poor, the 


merchant with the double standards of 
measure, the indolence of the leisured 
class (cows of Bashan), and he pro- 
nounces in lyric poetry the wrath of 
God and the destruction of the country 
at the hand of its enemies. A Martha is 
busy getting the house and meal ready 
for her Lord, while a Mary sits and 
listens at His feet. 


The dilemma of the Christian in culture 
is that he cannot really escape his cul- 
ture, but he must transcend it, in some 
measure at least. The pilgrim (or mis- 
sionary) who like Abraham leaves his 
city and his culture behind him does 
not really do so. He carries most of it 
with him. His habits of life and thought, 
his social relationships, his sense of values, 
his language, his mechanical skills, these 
all come along. But an Abraham is dif- 
ferent from the people he left behind, 
different from the very fact that he left 
them behind, different from the changes 
necessitated by the new circumstances of 
his existence, different by a new develop- 
ing understanding of God. 


Like all prophets, an Amos is also a 
part of his culture and is limited by its 
confines — but not completely limited, 
because the function of the prophet is 
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precisely one of seeing beyond the ho- 
rizon his culture poses, even though it 
be only a little. Whether he is a prophet 
of God or a man with unusual vision for 
his time and place, he is sometimes able 
to speak to his culture in such a way 
that it listens and is changed. 

In some of the stages of the history 
of Christianity there have been Marys 
who have felt that they could renounce 
their culture to live a contemplative life. 
But this, too, is at least partially an 
illusion. It is true that the hermit and 
the monk are shielded from selected 
details of life around them, but there is 
always the rest of a man’s life, his back- 
ground, his thoughts, his presuppositions. 
He carries them to the monastery or the 
hermit’s cave. They, too, are of this 
world’s culture. 


Relation of the Christian 
to His Culture 


What can it possibly mean to be “in 
the world, but not of it’? How can the 
Christian possibly be part of his culture 
and yet transcend it? There are at least 
two dimensions here. One is the dimen- 
sion of personal ability, insight, “pro- 
phetic vision,” which can be seen some- 
times in non-Christians and is often not 
seen in Christians. In other words, there 
are people who by their own abilities 
step slightly outside the limits of their 
world. Some of them are Christians, 
though it is not this insight which makes 
them so. 

The other dimension, one which is 
profoundly Christian, stems from that 
supercultural relationship to God which 
we call faith. Everyone who has that 
relationship to God which the New Tes- 
tament speaks of in such vivid language: 
being brought back (redemption), mak- 
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ing friends again (reconciliation), being 
rescued (salvation), has also transcended 
his culture. The supercultural fact of 
God in history, in individual life, is what 
really makes a Christian “not of this 
world.” 

Christians are quick to select elements 
of behavior from culture around them 
and to label these as “non-Christian” or 
“sinful” (like dancing or racial segrega- 
tion, depending on the American denom- 
ination they belong to). In so doing they 
forget that the real grip of a culture 
lies in habits, values, and viewpoints 
which are not so well defined. The very 
complexity of our life is a case in point. 
It is not going to do us any good to pass 
denominational resolutions calling for a 
simpler American society. We could 
simplify our denominational and church 
structures, but I doubt that it would 
work. We know of no other way to 
operate in our complex world. The mo- 
nastic escapism has been shown by history 
to be a false way out. It seems to me 
that in this tightening web of organiza- 
tional activism our only hope of being 
in this world but not of it is to develop 
that independence of judgment and 
spiritual perception which makes it pos- 
sible for us to refuse to participate when 
participation is required beyond the point 
of emotional health and spiritua] wisdom. 

Refusal to participate, of course, can 
be an escape, a way out. I am thinking 
of it here, however, as a creative step, a 
question of priorities, to make ultimately 
more worth-while activity possible, to 
foster intellectual and spiritual growth. 

Frequent, and even occasional, refusal 
to participate in a prolifera of church 
activities, in a denominational survey, in 
a mission meeting, in an evangelistic 
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campaign, as well as in selected secular 
activities ranging from PTA to a collec- 
tion for the March of Dimes, will cer- 
tainly be criticized in a culture which 
places its greatest values on prompt re- 
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ports, committee attendance, and adding 
wheels within wheels. But in this day 
and age, if Martha is to sit at the feet 
of Jesus, even the dishes may occasionally 
have to stay dirty. 
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A Century of Darwin, by S. A. Barnett 

(ed). Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

- University Press, 1958. Pages: xvi, 
576; 55 figures, 6 plates. $5.75. 


Reviewed by 
HENRY W. SEAFORD, JR. 


In A Century of Darwin, the impact 
of Darwin’s work upon biology, sociology, 
and ethics is discussed in relatively non- 
technical language by 15 different scholars 
— mostly of the British Isles. Since each 
author’s essay is complete in itself, some 
reduplication of data is inevitable, but 
this enhances the book’s value since it 
allows the reader to see the same data 
in varying contexts. 

The first three chapters deal with the 
genetic basis of evolution. Waddington 
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instructor in Northwestern University 
(evening school). He has completed the 
residence and language requirements for 
the Ph.D. at Harvard. He is author of 
articles which have appeared in the 
Gordon Review and in Mexican anthro- 
pological publications. Mr. Seaford did 
anthropological field work among the 
Chocho Indians of Oaxaca, Mexico; he 
also served as interim director of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance mis- 
sion in Mexico City for one year. 


sets forth genetic dynamics with most 
delightful literary skill. Dobzhansky fol- 
lows with an enlightening discussion of 
the reality of species as a taxonomic unit, 
and the development of new species — 
the very basis of evolution. “If no in- 
stances of uncompleted speciation were 
discovered the whole theory of evolution 
would be in doubt; we would have to 
conclude either that evolution did not 
occur or that the formation of new 
species is instantaneous” (p. 48). The 
exciting new emphasis in genetics that 
certain extragenetical influences operate 
in heredity is lucidly described by Donald 
Michie in the ensuing chapter. 

In his significant chapter, “Darwin and 
the Fossil Record,” Harvard paleontol- 
ogist A. S. Romer treats of the following 
questions often raised by skeptics of 
evolution : 


1. Where are the “missing links”? 

2. How could so many biological 
changes occur in such a short 
time? 

. If evolution be true, why are so 
few “family trees” clearly defin- 
able? 

. Where are the gradual changes 
in fossils from one geological 
stratum to the next? 











5. Why do whole groups of animals 
appear abruptly? 

6. Similarly, why is it that a whole 
series of animals appears in the 
Cambrian (505 million years ago) 
when there is little evidence of 
life before that time? 


To the first question, Darwin himself 
pointed out that merely ascertaining an 
“intermediate” form in some cases would 
be difficult — intermediate between what? 
As Le Gros Clark quotes Darwin in the 
former’s essay on “The Study of Man’s 
Descent”: “We must not fall into the 
error of supposing that the early progen- 
itor of the whole Simian stock, includ- 
ing Man, was identical with, or even 
closely resembled, any existing ape or 
monkey” (p. 194). Now that certain 
facts of geology have become functioning 
parts of modern thinking (including that 
of Christians), the second question is of 
diminishing pertinence, That life has 
existed on earth for a few hundred million 
years is widely accepted — unmitigated 
heresy for Bishop Ussher’s coterie! 


Darwin countered the third question 
by calling attention to the gross imperfec- 
tions of the fossil record: the low proba- 
bility that geologic conditions would be 
favorable to preserve most animal forms. 
Now gaps are being filled. Shortly sub- 
sequent to Darwin’s first edition of The 
Origin of the Species, the discovery of 
Archaeopteryx showed that birds prob- 
ably developed from reptiles. Intermediate 
forms between amphibian and reptiles, 
and mammals have also come to light. 
As for the absence of a slow progression 
of forms in a single formation of rock, 
Darwin thought this was strong contrary 
evidence to his theory, but mitigated its 
force by reasoning in a manner still 
acceptable to modern geneticists. Since 
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Darwin’s day, there is less reason to ask 
the fifth question. 

Even Darwin had no answer for the 
last question. Romer considers this still 
to be the “greatest of remaining palaeon- 
tological puzzles” (p. 149). He points 
out that there are thick sediments before 
the first fossil-bearing strata, but they are 
almost completely lacking in fossils. In 
fact, “the general picture is reasonably 
consistent with the idea of a special 
creation at the beginning of Cambrian 
times” (p. 148). 


“Darwinism and Ethics,” the closing 
essay, discusses three ways evolutionary 
theory has been associated with ethics: 
(1) in the development of ethic systems 
in spacetime; (2) evolution as a guide to 
this development; (3) the influence of 
ethics on evolution. Darwin believed that 
ethical ideas have developed, in part, 
from the process of natural selection. 
That evolution could indicate what is 
good, however, he did not believe. Even 
in this nontheistic discussion the Chris- 
tian can feel right at home. The progres- 
sively clearer delineation of the moral 
ought is not incompatible with a Chris- 
tian Weltanschauung, for the Bible was 
more than a millennium in composition. 
And certainly Darwin's belief that a 
natural process is incapable of determin- 
ing good is equally acceptable. As for 
the last point, if the Christian is ac- 
quainted with recent biological research, 
he sees with alacrity the awful ethical 
responsibility of scientists who delve into 
the very process of life itself. 

Another essay deals with the erstwhile 
influence of Darwinism in social studies. 
Approximately one third of the book 
pertains to aspects of Darwin’s researches 
which are not immediately pertinent to 
average Christian interests. 
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Introduction to Cultural Anthropolo- 
gy, by Mischa Titiev. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1959. 
Pages, xiv, 464. 

Reviewed by 
JOSEPH E. GRIMES 


The first quarter of this book is an 
evolutionary reconstruction of man’s past, 
written with emphasis on the biological 
factors which influence man’s behavior 
today (“Nature’s place in man,” as a 
colleague puts it). Three chapters trace 
man’s history as known through archae- 
ology, pointing up the replacement of 
biological mechanisms by cultural mech- 
anisms at an exponentially increasing 
rate throughout human history. The re- 
mainder is a standard survey of cultural 
anthropology. In it the thing given a 
person at the moment of conception and 
the things taught him after birth are 
distinguished, and the theme of the 
dynamic growth of culture is elaborated. 
Sketches of three cultures, including our 
own, exemplify what Titiev has to say. 


As another introductory text, this one 
seems to have its emphasis on biology and 
biocultural dynamics as its reason for 
being. It is nicely manufactured and the 
style is readable, which gives it a certain 
advantage over some introductory works. 





Joseph E. Grimes, of the Wycliffe 
Bible Translators and Summer Institute 
of Linguistics, is a Ph.D. candidate in 
linguistics at Cornell University. At 
various periods since 1951 he has been 
living among and working with the 
Huichol Indians of Mexico. Among vari- 
ous articles on the language and the 
culture of the Huichol is one which 
appeared in an earlier issue of PRAC- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY: “Individu- 
alism and the Huichol Church” (Vol. 
1, pp. 127-134). 
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However, ease of style may have 
betrayed the author into looseness of 
statement, as when in talking about the 
Aranda kinship system (p. 275) he ac- 
tually describes the Kariera by leaving 
out the terminological and behavioral 
complexities which distinguish Aranda. 
It may be in the interest of simplicity 
that he projects kin terminologies on a 
standard chart which is equally applicable 
to the study of fruit fly mutations, with 
the result that characteristics of various 
patterns of social organization, such as 
marriage rules and unilineal groupings 
(to the theory of which he contributed 
materially in earlier work on space as a 
determinant), are actually made rather 
hard to trace out. 


Some readers of PA will find the 
author's generalizations about Christian- 
ity amusing or infuriating, depending on 
temperament. By explaining Christianity 
in terms of certain religious concepts 
found in anthropological literature, some 
of which really are applicable to the 
forms of Christian ritual, he obscures the 
fact (or perhaps no Christian has ever 
made it clear to him, in which case 
criticism should be directed the other 
way) that the Christian world view is 
not a field apart from science, but that 
it actually includes science, including the 
more bizarre phenomena of anthropology, 
within itself as a unified field. Science, 
rather than edging out belief in the 
supernatural bit by bit (p. 426), merely 
clears the air of the religiously based 
obfuscations we are all just as well off 
without; it has nothing to say about the 
ultimates with which Christianity deals 
directly. Science must instead look sooner 
or later to Christianity to explain its 
own existence. 





Watch the Emphasis 


I have enjoyed PA very much and 
have found it both interesting and help- 
ful. However, I have found a certain 
attitude periodically running through the 
pages. A definition of “culture” might 
be “a way of life handed down from one 
generation to another.” So we must learn 
their way of life and teach the way in 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit will show 
them and us what must go and what 
must stay. The Bible is the way of life 
handed down from God to man which 
must exceed and exclude (if necessary) 
that way of life handed down from one 
generation of humans to another. 

I agree that we should not teach West- 
ern culture and way of life, but neither 
should we overemphasize their culture. 
The emphasis has been that of taking 
Christianity to their culture. Should it 
not rather be take their culture to Chris- 
tianity (i.e. the Bible) and see where it 
fits? Here in Thailand Buddhism super- 
imposes on Animism, and I am sure it 
was never meant that Christianity should 
be superimposed on that again. So watch 
the emphasis, please. 

Thanks a lot. You're doing a good job. 

TAN MurRRAY 
Maehongson, Thailand 


Arbitrary Yardstick 


Someone has been sending me PRACc- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY and highly honored 
me thereby! I recognized the paper as of 
unusually high caliber by its very first 
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issue, which challenged me to go beyond 
my own too easy acceptance of the “self- 
governing, self-supporting, self-propagat- 
ing” yardstick for indigenous churches. 
Worthy aims for any church — yes! But 
I recognized easily that I had used the 
yardstick too arbitrarily — and seized on 
them without thinking through to the 
truly indigenous church. Thanks for “pull- 
ing me up” in my thinking. 
Mary C. KREIDE 

Grantham, Pa. 


Simplify that Language 


PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY has helped 
to clarify questions in my mind concern- 
ing missionary enterprise on the foreign 
field. I trust that as time goes on the Lord 
will continue to bless the ministry of this 
booklet and make it a source of blessing 
not only to those interested in practical 
anthropology as such, but also the average 
lay Christians who send thousands of 
dollars each year to the field to support 
missions. Because of this I would urge 
you to make your language as simplified 
as possible. I am sure you will agree with 
me when I say that the thing which strikes 
us most forcibly when we read the Gospels 
is the utter simplicity of the language 
that was used by the Lord. At times I 
feel that we seek to improve on this only 
to the confusion of many who read our 
articles. This is just a suggestion from 
the lay reader’s standpoint. 

Roy BriLi 
Roslyn, Pa. 
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